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AT EVENTIDE. 
BY MARY E. BLAKE. 
The day is done, 

Soft as a dream the sunset fades aud dies, 
And silent stars amid the dusky skies 
Shine one by one. 


The shadows wait, 
And climbing upward over spire and towers, 
Seem drawing softly this dali earth of ours 
To heaven's gate. 


We wait the night 
With no vain thought of darkness or of dread, 
But dreams of peace for weary heart and head, 
And slambers light. 


We wait, nor fear 
‘The few short hours of silence aad of gloom, 
Before thejeastera skies shall blush with bloom, 
And morn be near. 
* * * * * 


My God! my all! 
When the dim hour draws near us, by Thy grace 
To meet the white death-angel face to face, 

And hear Thy call,— 


When life lies low,— 
Agasping shadow by the altar-stair 
That leadeth up from darkness nnaware 
To heaven's glow,— 


Thus let us wait; 
In faith and trust, with prayer and blessing ford, 
Still mindful of the morning light beyond,— 
Before the gate. 


Not sore distressed ,— 
But calmly folding life’s dull garb away, 
Lie down iu peace to wait the coming day, 
And tind our rest! 








A MISTAKE IN “SOCIOLOGY.” 

Mark Twain has somewhere declared that 
no pursuits are so delightful as those of 
science. Nothing else, he says, yields so 
large a percentage of sneculation.on so small 
& basis of facts. Nothing has lately re- 
mined me of this more strongly than an as- 
sertion in Miss Hardaker’s ‘‘Study of So- 
ciology” in the August Aélantic. The re- 
mark is important, not only because she 
makes it a main basis of a part of her argu- 
ment, but because she incidentally plays 
into the hands of demagogues and does cruel 
injustice to a large body of most estimable 
women—our public school teachers. 

She is trying to prove that thus far our 
methods of government have been wrongly 
based on ‘‘transcendental” instead of ‘‘util- 
ilarian” morality. But the only illustration 
of this which she gives is in an off-hand as 
sertion, which seems tu me absolutely incor- 
rect, that our municipal expenditures are 
now regulated by ‘‘sesthetics and public 
honor” and not in any way by the laws of 
Political economy. This is her exact lan- 
guage: 

“The compensation of our public school 
teachers and of the incumbents of most 
public positions is fixed in utter defiance of 
the law of supply and demand. The places 
of almost ail city or town employees could 
be filled at a day’s notice by hundreds of 
equally well-endowed and impatient appli- 
Cants, yet the price of such labor is kept at 
Shigh figure by voluntary decision of the 
employers.” (p. 220.) 

Such a statement from a man, on the eve 
of election, would be simply a bit of dema- 
Soguism. In this case, no such explana- 
tion can be given; and whether the reck- 
lessness of politics is worse than that of 
Scientific conjecture is not now the ques- 
tion, _ The writer, it will be observed, does 
Not give a single fact or figure to prove what 
she says; nor doee it appear, from any 
Claim she makes, that she ever in her life 
attended a town meeting or a school com- 
—— meeting and saw these things actual- 
Y decided in the way she asserts. She does 


not limit herself to a few over-paid officials 
or a few cities that are temporarily mis- 
governed; but makes her statement wide 
enough to cover everything. If she is cor- 
rect, then the poorest hill-village in New 
England pays an extravagant price to its 
fence-viewers and hogreeves; and the 
most poorly compensated primary school 
teacher in the land is enormously over- 
paid. 

Now I would simply appeal to every wo- 
man who ever taught a public school and 
to every man who ever spoke in town meet- 
ing, to know if this istrue. Taking these 
institutions as they are and the teacher's 
profession as it is, I should say that the pre- 
cise contrary is true. If there is any piace 
where the stern laws of political economy 
prevail in their most unqualified form, it is 
in our town meetings. If there is auy class 
who are paid rigidly according to supply 
and demand, and without regard to esthetic 
sensibilities, it is our public-school teachers. 

l ought not to give an opinion on this 
matter, perhaps, without showing that it is 
not wholly theoretical with me. I have 
served many years on school committees, in 
two cities and a town, and have had repeat- 
edly to take part in discussions relative to 
fixing the wages of teachers. I have been 
for years chairman of the ‘‘sub committee 
on teachers” in different places, so that all 
the threads of this business passed through 
my hands, and it was impossible for me not 
to know how the thing was done. I have 
fought many pitched battles to get the wages 
of competent teachers raised, and a few to 
lower the wages of incompetent ones. 
Later, I have been on the State Board of 
Education; and have been two years a mem- 
ber and one year chairman of the House 
Committee on Education; both years being 
marked by concerted efforts of the Boston 
city government to get the control of school 
expenditures out of the hands of the school 
committee on the ground of extravagance 
—this leading to prolonged committee hear- 
ings, conducted by able lawyers, and then 
to prolonged discussions in the legislature 
—all bearing on this one point, the political 
economy of public-school expenditures, 
and especially of teachers’ wages. And if 
anything was proved conclusively at last-- 
if anything is clear to any one, I should 
say, after going through all this rather tire- 
some experience—it is that our public-school 
outlay is now ruled by what they call in 
England ‘‘the dismal science’—the laws of 
supply and demand—and that sentiment 
and esthetics have nothing to do with it. 

What determines the wages of teachers? 
Competition, almost exclusively. Ina few 
of the very poorest school-towns of the 
state—and in those only—we find the con- 
dition of things described by Miss Hard- 
aker. If aschool is vacant in such towns 
there are ready to take it, not “hundreds” 
of young women, but dozens, All are over- 
paid, it may be, for poor teachers—but they 
are underpaid for good ones, If a gbod 
teacher happens into that town, her name 
is apt to become known, and she is bought 
off by some more enterprising community, 
unless her salary is raised; if she distin- 
guishes herself in her new place, she is 
summoned where the pay is still better, 
Thus she contributes to raise wages all 
along the line, on the strictest business prin 
ciples. . When I was on the school commit- 
tee in Worcester, we drew good teachers 
from the surrounding country towns, as a 
magnet draws steel-filings. The towns had 
but one resource, to pay better prices. ‘‘As 
the teacher, so is the school;” as the wages, 
such is the choice of teachers. From 
Holden to Worcester, from Worcester to 
Brookline or Newton, from these suburbs 
to Boston, such was the course of promo- 
tion, Even Boston is not always the Mecca. 
One of the strongest points made by the 
school committee of that city before the 
legislature was that@high as their salaries 
were said to be, they were not high enough, 
for Providence bid still higher and took 
their teachers away. All this is political 
economy, pure and simple. 

What then becomes of all this talk about 
generosity and sesthetics? Never yet did I 
hear a claim for raising wages on these ideal 
grounds; indeed it might be well sometimes 
to hear it. I appeal to every one who has 
ever segyed on a school committee to know 
if it do@® not turn rather on this: ‘‘We must 
keep our salaries at a certain figure to com. 
pete with other towns,” For one,I know this 
argument as an old soldier knows his rifle, 
and have used it or seen it used as often, 
I can remember when the highest salary 
paid toa woman in Essex county was five 
hundred dollars. It was paid on just the 
ground I indicate, avd even this did not pre- 
vent that fine teacher, the late Miss Mary 





Ann Shaw, from being transplanted to 





Rhode Island at a higher sa‘ary. I remem- 
ber when a woman was for the first time 
paid nine hundred dollars in Newport, sim- 
ply because we found, after advertising, 
that we could not get a competent teacher 
of French and Latin at alower figure. Just 
the same necessity carried the salary up to 
one thousand dollars for a teacher of draw- 
ing; and at a later period up to twelve hun- 
dred dollars for a teacher of French and 
German. All these salaries were paid to 
women, and paid by an exceedingly econom- 
ical city government, who would not have 
spent a dime for sentiment; and these high- 
er salaries necessarily had their effect on 
the whole schedule of pay throughout the 
schools. 

Moreover, even in regard to the lower 
grades of school, we are now discovering 
that no schools need better teachers than the 
primary. If itis true, as Miss Hardaker 
says, that the places of such employees 
‘could be filled ata day’s notice by hun- 
dreds of equally well eadowed and impa- 
tient applicants,” how is it that more than 
once, after advertising several vacancies for 
a week, I have gone to the place of exami- 
nation and found perhaps five applicants 
for two schools and only one of those five 
really able to pass a satisfactory examina. 
tion? The experience of our Normal 
schools is a sufficient refutation of this 
hundred-applicant theory, Writing in the 
country, I have rot the statistics by me. 
But I know that with ail the efforts of the 
Board of Education, the supply of trained 
teachers from our Normal Schools always 
falls far short of the demand. Teachers 
such as our best towns now seek &re not 
superabundant, but scarce; and plans for 
new schools or for the re-arrangement of 
schools are sometimes baulked or postponed 
from the difficulty of finding suitable teach- 
ers to put into them, at the price paid. 

It must be remembered that our public 
schools have not merely to compete with 
other towns, but with wndowed schools, 
private schools and collegs; and also with 
other employments whicb now offer fair 
wages to women. Il have known an excel- 
lent grammar-school teacher to leave a sal- 
ary of eight hundred dollars to a:cept a 
place as book keeper at one thousand dol- 
lars. It issuch hard facts as these which 
regulate and on the whole advance the wages 
of teachers. Butitisto be observed that 
whenever any demagogue in town meeting 
or in the newspapers wishes tocut down the 
wages of teachers, he always begins by just 
the same assertions as are made by Miss 
Hardaker. ‘‘Mr. Moderator, let them go, 
if they are not satisfied. There are hun- 
dreds of others, ready and competent to take 
their places.” If he succeeds, there is a 
reduction of the already scanty salaries; the 
best teachers go away to other towns, and 
the children of the schools suffer for years 
from the effects of this mistaken ‘‘study of 
sociology.” But, happily, he more often 
fails—because the people of our towns have 
enough of common sense to recognize the 
true laws of political economy. Certainly 
it is not because they are ‘‘sxsthetic” or ro- 
mantically generous. There is commonly 
nothing ‘‘transcendental” about a school 
committee, and very little of ideal senti- 
ment in a town mecting. 2. W. m. 

“oe 


GOOD NEWS FROM IOWA. 

EpitorR JOURNAL:—Enclosed are some 
clippings in regard to our great temperance 
victory. In this city, .Dzs Moines, the 
women hung up their mottoes, spread their 
lunch tables, and worked all day at the 
polls. The press throughout the Siste is 
giving the women the credit they deserve. 
Of the W. C. T. U., the Register says: 


For years they have been the most efficient 
and popular of temperance organizations io 
Iowa, in themselves,—and for years have 
been the peacemakers, both between the 
temperance organizations themselves, and 
such organizations and thepublic. Women 
never wrought with greater patience and 
greater foresight than these good and true 
women have wrought for the past six years. 
Nobler still, their work has been as modest- 
ly done as it has been successfully. Their 
State organization has shown constantly 
wisdom and prudence and skillful leader- 
ship, and their local organizations have 
nobly supplemented in detail the wisdom 
and skill of the general plan. In every res- 
pect these women have not only won the 
noble cause, but have added grace and dig 
nity tothe women of America and glory 
to womanhood in doing it, We have, since 
knowing what they have done, a larger faith 
in the nobility and civilization of Lowa. 


The liquor men had hand-bills at the polls 
telling the voters that if the amendment 
carried, the next thing would be woman 
suffrage. Many of the ablest politicians 
and woman speakers in the campaign were 
suffragists. 

The lowa Capital says: 





A fitting sequel to the prohibitory amend 
ment will be equal suffrage for women, and 
it will come, as certainly as the sun shines. 
Indeed the moral influence of American 
women is like the warm rays of the sun. 
The one is the source of the joyous life of 
spring time, and the ripened fruit of autumn, 
and the other buds and blooms and bears 
fruit in the moral perfections of human 
government, There can be no license for 
crime under the rule of woman, nor even 
when she Shall have equal part in the affairs 
of government. We have now seen the 
result of her faith, and hope, and patience 
and prayer, and while she has waited long 
she is at last crowned with the noble reward 
of her righteous endeavors. But this is 
only the beginning. The end is in the per- 
fection of human life, and however men 
may cavil, and doubt and sneer, the fact 
remains that woman is still to advance and 
her cause is ever to prosper. The little 
leaven is to Jeaven the whole lump, and the 
triumphs of free government in America are 
to be the real triumphs of America’s women, 
who are the best and the most thoughtful 
women in the wo:ld. The presence of the 
woman at the polls on election day in this 
city is a fitting rebuke to all scoffers, and 
ought to put to silence those who have in- 
sisted that the existence of suffrage must be 
humiliating or degrading. There can be no 
degradation in a moral victory in politics, 
as there can certainly be none in any honor- 
able effort for the attainment of a noble end, 
so we welcome the struggle for the advance- 
ment of women toa place in our politics, 
and we confidently expect to see such a 
struggle crowned with another victory for 
women, 


It is a siguificant reminiscence that when 
the vote for Prohibition or License was 
taken in Des Moines, in May, four years 
ago, of the inen’s votes there were 403 maj- 
ority for license. The same day, 833 women 
of Des Moines expressed their view on the 
subject, as follows: 


Women of age and residence to be voters 
who ceme to the polls and voted for proti- 
bition, 791. Ditto who voted for license, 2. 

In addition to the above there were eigh- 
teen women who could not go to the polls, 
but sent their own written request to be 
counted for prohibition. 

Twenty-two women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one came to the polls 
whose ballots were rejected because they 
were under age, but they were all for pro- 
hibition. 

Total public expression by women. 833, of 
which only two were against prohibition. 


The above memorandum was made at the 
time by a well-known gentleman of the 
city, whose wife was one of the clerks of 
the women’s poll at the court house, 


The lowa Capital says: 


It was interesting to notice the forces at 
work on each side of the amendment ques- 
tion on election day. A score of ladies 
worked with might and main for the meas- 
ure, but not a lauy raised a voice against it, 
Young men who had scarcely reached their 
majority gave their best efforts to the cause 
of the amendment, distributing tickets 
throughout the day and using their influence 
in every available way. If there were 
young men of intelligence and promise who 
helped the opposition we failed to see them. 
Girls and boys in large numbers wore the 
amendment ticket on their breasts as a 
badge of honor, and in their earnestness 
and artlessness pleaded with voters on behalf 
of the amendment, but no sweet voice of 
childhood jn all the multitudes that throng- 
ed our streets on election day was raised to 
plead forthesaloon. Ministers and lawyers 
stood side by side in the front ranks of the 
amendment-forces through all the precious 
hours of Tuesday, and charged the enemy 
with equal enthusiasm, while the saloon 
forces had none in their ranks who could 
give them legal advice or spiritual comfort. 
With such a combination of mighty forces 
coming from every conceivable point of the 
compass, it is easy to account for the aval- 
anche that swept down the sides of Capitol 
Hill on Tuesday and enabled Enust Des 
Moines, which clusters around the material 
center of the commonwealth, to send with 
her greetings to the State upon a magni- 
ficent victory. the news also of our proud 
majority of 544 for the amendment. 


Among other encouraging items of news 
are the following: 


Drake University, of Des Moines, has a 
woman professorship in the medical depart- 
ment. 


Mayor Uarey, of same city, employs a 
woman, Miss E‘la Clow, as his private secre- 
tary. 

Parsons College, located at Fairfield, has 
had a donation of $6000.00 cash towards 
establishing a new chair of natural sciences 
to be called the “Sally Ringland Professor- 
ship.” Mrs. Ringland, the donor, was a 
woman of wealth recently ceceased. 


The Polk Co. Woman Suffrage society 
voted at its last meeting, to take twenty 
copies of the Western Woman's Journal. 
On the 4th of July some six or eight of the 
members went down to Knoxville, Marion 
Co., and helped to organize a county 
society of seventeen members. 

M. EB. W. 





Des Moines, Ia, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Susan E. Dickrnson, an elder sister 
of Miss Anna Dickinson, bas gone to Hones- 
dale, Pa., for the summer. 

Mrs. TyLer, the widow of ex-President 
Tyler, is about to make her home in Rich- 
mond, Va., at the corner of Eighth and 
Grace streets, 

Mus. Mary A. Denison has lately been 
in Boston arranging with Lee & Shepard 
for the publication of books she is now pre- 
paring. 

Mrs. CaTHaring STarsuck, of Nantuck- 
et, has been elected a delegate to the Na- 
tional Unitafian Convention to be holden 
at Saratoga in September next. 

Mrs. Senator RockweE tu of Pittsfield, 
was the first lady to ascend Mount Wash- 
ington this year, walking up the railroad 
track with her husband and Editor Burt of 
Among the Clouds, as the cars had not com- 
menced running at that time. 

Miss CetiA THAXTER has presented a 
copy of her sea-side lyrics with the purple 
heart’s ease or delicate sea-weed mentioned 
in the verse, hand-painted by herself on the 
leaves, to her friend Miss Sara Jewett, the 
actress. 

Meg. Jupira Gautier, daughter of Thé- 
opbile, leads the French novels of the fort- 
night with “Isoline et la Fleur Serpent” 
(Paris: Charavay), the scene of which is 
partly laid on the Breton shore, and partly 
on the Gulf of Naples. 

Mrs. M. A. Trarron, of Cornish, Me., 
has an interesting collection ef pets. She 
has a pair of young coons, brought up by 
hand, which play about the house like kit- 
tens; also a tame robin which flies from 
room to room, and a tame partridge, which 
she feeds with the chickens. 

Miss Virointa F. TowNsEnD, who has 
been for some time at Arlington Heights, 
has gone to Kennebunkport, on the Maine 
coast, for the summer. Miss Townsend's 
many friends will be gratified to learn that 
she will make her home in Boston next 
winter. 

Dr. Harriet A. Lorine of this city has 
gone to the sea-side for a short and greatly- 
needed vacation, from the constant demands 
of professional life. Dr. Loring is enjoy- 
ing the salt savor of the air at Manchester- 
by-the Sea—one of the loveliest of watering- 
places. 

Miss Mary Tatcort, of Hartford, a niece 
of ex-Gov. Horatio Seymour of New York, 
has been for two years past employed in 
compiling a work to be entitled ‘‘History of 
the Seymour Family,” which will include 
the name of every one of the family in this vi- 
cinity, commencing with Richard Seymour, 
who came from Eagland to Connecticut in 
1646. 

Mrs. Sustz C. Voau. of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, will go to the Maine coast, to Mt 
Desert and other places for the summer, 
where she will doubtless continue herspark- 
ling newspaper letters, into which she con- 
trives every summer to infuse so much of 
the poetry of vacation days—the perfume 
of blossoms drifting dreamily down on the 
still air; the murmur of windswept forests 
and the glory of summer sunsets, 


Tue Princesses Louise, Vicrorta, and 
Maup, daughters of the Prince of Wales, 
have enrolled themselves as members of the 
humane society established in connection 
with the English paper Little Folks. The 
Little Folks Humane Society, which was in- 
stituted at the commencement of the pres- 
ent year, now numbers nearly 12.000 officers 
and members, and a large number of chil- 
dren are daily joining its rauks. 


Tue Empress EvGEnte visited the Queen 
on Saturday, July 1, remaining to luncheon. 
The Princess Beatrice, attended by the Hon. 
Lady Biddulph, @rove to Blacknest gate to 
meet the Empress and accompanied her to 
the Castle, when the Queen, attended by 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting,received the 
Empress at the entrance. In the afternoon 
the Empress Eugénie left the Castle for 
Farnborough hill, attended by Madame le 
Breton. 

Mrs. SAMUEL Russet, of Middletown, 
bequeathed to the Russell free library $140,- 
000; to the American Bible Society, $1,000; 
to St. Luke’s Home, $500; to the Berkley 
Divinity School, $3,000; to the Connecticut 
Industrial School, $1,000; to the Middle- 
town Charitable Society, $5.000. How 
much better it would be if women of wealth 
would give their m@ny to effect the en- 
franchisement of their own sex, and apply 
it themselves during their life time to that 
object. What years of toilsome effort this 
very bequest might have saved! What vast 
results for the good of mankind it might 





have effected! 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
HER RESOLVE. 


BY MRS, ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 
She said: “They are dead, I never can know 
Those diamond mornings of long ago. 
I will turn to life’s argent after-glow: 


To its Indian summers of golden sheaves, 
Its ripened fruit and crimsoned leaves, 


The wreath in life’s autumn kind Nature weaves’ 


T shail grieve no more for life's lilies dead, 
Youth s pale pink roses, with perfume fled, 
Bat seize and hold my life’s daily bread. 


It is my right; for I gave my youth, 
Its biooming beauty, its loyal trath; 
Now he forgets it, and me forsooth. 


I will =ot pine, and grieve for years, 
And pale my cheek by my falling tears, 
Nor lose ali sleep in my gloomy feare; 


But spurn his memory down, and kill 
All the tender thoughts that my bosom fill, 
Till they lie like his love, cold and chill. 


Then turn to life's battle a brave strong heart, 
In its clash and melee bear my part, 
Till I valiantly welcome Death's fatal dart, 


Then I'll clasp his hand, with joyous thrill, 
And press to my own his bosom chill; 
Then of rest in his arms I'll take my fill. 
me 
For the Woman's Journal. 
A PLEA FOR SILENCE, 
BY L. F. 8. Be 
Respect my rilerce, friend, 
And pass me mutely by; 
Let each his own way wend, 
Nor ask the other why. 


Too full is now my heart 

To hear disturbing speech. 
Then kt me live apart, 

This boon [ would beseech. 


I wander through a realm 
Seen by no other eye; 

Bright Fancy at the helm, 
Through epaces vast we fly; 





So fair are earth and sky 
In this dear land I see 
That no one can descry 
Or pain or misery. 
My soul kno vs no such joy 
Upon our dreary sphere; 
No hollow praises cloy, 
No sad regret draws near. 


I love to linger there, 
It satisfies me weil; 

Its joys Icannot share, 
Its peuce 1 cannot tell. 


Then let me not offend 
If L all speech deny; 
Respect my silence, friend, 
And pass me mutely by. 
—Lynn, Mass. 
+e 


RECULLECTION. 
BY ALICE CAMPBELL. 
A wave-worn boulder, with green sea-moss wrapping 
A silken mantle o'er its jagged sides; 
And silvery seething waters softly lapping 
Through guifs and channels hollowed by the tides: 





A lime-cliff overhead, o’erhanging grimly, 
A dash of sunligut on its breast of snow; 

The white line of the breakers, stretching dimly 
Along tho narrow sea-beach down below: 

The grey waste of the waters, with one slender, 
Glimmering, golden ripple far away; 

The haze of summer twilight sweet and tender, 
Veiling the fair face of the dying day: 

The measured plaxh of surf upon the shingle, 

§The ceaseless gurgle through the rocks and stones;— 

No sound of struggling human life, to mingle 
With those myeterious and eterna) tones, 

No eound—no sound,—a hungry sea mew only 
Breaking the stillness with her little cry; 

And the iow whisper, when ‘tis all so lonely, 
Of soft suutn breezes as they wander by:— 


I see it all; sweet dreams of it are thronging 
In full floods back upon my weary brain: 

To-night, in my dark chamber, the old longing 
Almost fulfills its very self again. 


The dying sunbeams,on the far wavee glinting, 
Come like warm kisses to my lips and brow, 
Soothing my spirit—all its grey thoughts tinting 

With tender shades of golden colcr now. 


Alone and still, I sit, and think, and listen, 
Looking out westward o'er the darkening ees; 
My seat the boulder where the spray-drops glisten, 

The tall white cliffs my regal canopy. 


And, as I sit, the fretting cares and sorrows, 
Weighing so heavy when the work is done, 

The gloomy yesterdays and dim to-morrows, 
They slip away and vanish, one by one, 


Slip backward to the world that lies behind me, 
Ever by sinful footsteps overtrod; 

And in this unstained world leave nought to bind me, 
This swect world, filled with the peace of God! 

—Sunday Magazine. 


A YANKEE ATALANTA. 
BY LUCIA G. RUNKLE. 

A chime of tea bells rang out along the 
broad street of Charlton as Dr. Myrick, 
perched in his highswung sulky, drove 
wearily homeward through the biting air. 
To a hungry man, the cheerful tinkle pleas- 
antly suggested the thought of creature 
comforts. But the thought of creature 
comforts unpleasantly suggested their nat- 
ural entail of bills. He recalled the unpaid 
scores of these tormentors rustling in the 
hollow bronze globe, by whose weight a 
bronze Atlas standing on his office table 
seemed quite bent and overcome. No won- 
der, either, thought the care-worn doctor. 
His own world often seemed to contain 
nothing but bills, and that the stoop in his 
own shoulders had @me of their unlifting 
load he knew. 

It was Mrs. Myrick’s last Christmas gift 
to him—that costly inutility. When he 
kissed her, with thanks, his prophetic soul 
misgave him that the bill would be sent in 
at the moment he could least afford to pay, 
if one hour of his wearing year were dis 








tinguishable from another in that respect. 
But he had iong since discovered that his 
wife had a fiscal genius unrivalled among 
her sex, save by that able financier, Mrs. 
Micawber. She declared that the explana- 
tion of their embarrassments lay in the fact 
that the doctor constantly mislaid his bills, 
and so, of course, paid most of them twice 
over. When, therefore, she had appointed 
to office, so to speak, this pagan Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and had made it a daily 
dnty to put all new or stray evidences of 
debt into his grim keeping, she really felt 
that the Myrick family stood once more on 
a sound financial basis, or, if they did not, 
that it was certainly no fault of hers. 

Meantime she went on as she had always 
done, committing endless extravagances in 
the name of economy, and he ping up bills 
against the day of bills. Had she been one 
of the ten virgins for whom the bridegroom 
called, her lamp would have been found 
neither fuil nor empty; she would long 
since have exchanged it altogether, much 
under value, for a highly recommended 
self-lighting-and-feeding perpetual burner, 
certain under no circumstances to ignite. 
This system of barter and substitution 
animated the housekeeping, devastating as 
it went. 

But however spent and troubled Dr. My- 
rick might be, he never suffered himself to 
be impatient with his wife. He was emi- 
nently a just man. He remembered that 
she was unaltered from the smiling beauty 
of seventeen whom he had passionately 
wooed, vowing, after the manner of lovers, 
that not for worids would he have had her 
other than she was. No strong-minded, 
aggressive, unsexed creature for him, he 
had gone so far as to say, in the wisdom of 
his post-graduate experience, but a tender, 
clinging, sweet, adorable maiden, whose 
strength was her weakness, and who should 
clothe his roughness with her grace. In 
short, the oak and the vine, though some- 
what hackneyed as to metaphor, seemed to 
him quite the correct thing as to senti- 
ment. 

At thirty five, his Mary was just as pret- 
ty, just as useless, just as incapable of seri- 
ous effort, just as inane. just as loving, just 
as sweet-tempered, as on their wedding- 
day. It was the care-worn man of forty- 
two who had left the impulsive boy of 
twenty-four so far behind him that he could 
no longer comprehend the passion of that 
foolish young fellow for a beautiful doll. 
It. seemed impossible that he, Arthur My- 
rick, knowing what a wise, careful, and 
high-minded wife might have done for him 
in essence and estate during these eighteen 
years, could ever have quoted with approv 
al, tothe girl he loved, Coleridge’s senti- 
ment that the perfection of character in a 
woman is to be characterleas. 

Yet he remembered that he had perpe- 
trated that very idiocy, and he acknowl- 
edged that he had no right to whimper now 
that his pleasant vice of sentimentality had 
been made an instrument to plague him. 
All that he had reason to expect from his 
Mary—love for himself and his children— 
he had received in full measure. And he 
wonld have held himself caitiff indeed 
could he have visited upon her blameless 
head his own sins of blinded judgment, of 
dull perception, and of an ignoble worship 
which exacted no nobleness of its object. 
Over the cradles of his five daughters he 
had suffered pangs of apprehension and 
self reproach lest they had been born to 
make the lives of other men as hard and 
empty as his who had begotten them. 
Through each successive year, his own do- 
mestic vine had clung and clambered closer 
about its supporting oak, preciseby as he 
had invited it todo. He knew that the in- 
nocent, bloomy growth had sapped his vi- 
tality and thriven on his decay. And he 
vowed a vow to Heaven that each of his 
little maids should grow up strong-bodied, 
strong souled, strong-minded, if need were, 
to the verge of masculivity, if only thus 
could she become a distinct human being, 
and no parasite. 

But as the years slipped by in the com- 
mon-place disguise of days, he accepted his 
girls as they were, with a matter of-course 
paternal pride, and sometimes forgot, and 
oftener felt too weary, to shape into con- 
duct his aspirations for them. They were 
all pretty—prettier than their mother, even. 
They were all clever in their different ways, 
well-bred and intelligent, as a matter of 
course. Those effects belonged to the My- 
rick blood, the doctor thought, with some 
pardonable self-complacency. He felt sure 
that Rose, whv was seventeen now, had 
great executive force. He thought that she 
might even inaugurate a new reign in the 
housekeeping, if her mother would only 
abdicate in her favor. He had suggested 
the change of dynasties, with a perfidious 
pretense of relieving his wife from care. 
But with perfect sweetness she had declined 
all aid. With her experience, she observed, 
housekeeping cares were nothing to her— 
the merest form of occupation; whereas 
dear Rose would grow old before her time 
with such a responsibility on her shoulders. 
No, no. Every girl learned that sort of 
thing by intuition as soon as she had a house 
of herown. She knew she did, and Rose 
had certainly inherited her capacity to man- 





age well. Let the child have her brief hol- 





iday. Will Hayes wanted her to be mar- 
ried in the spring, and then she must setile 
down, of course. Besides, as Will was 
rich, Rose would never have to slave as she 
had done, thank Heaveu! 

This engagement was another of the doc 
tor’s worries. Rose was too young, he 
thought, and Will too imperious. But he 
was secretly pleased that the Hayes family, 
who were as critical as they were rich, 
should have given so warm a welcome to his 
bozny daughter. Nevertheless, he reflect- 
ed with some shame, he did not feel well 
enough acquainted with Rose to be sure 
that there were not depths in her nature 
which gay conventional Will would never 
sound. 

Revolving these things in his mind, Dr. 
Myrick turaed in at his own gate. Mrs. 
Myrick, with her usual forethought, having 
dispatched Jem, the factotum, to the other 
end of the town, he groomed histired beast 
himself, and then made a fresh toilette, not 
to bring the stable into the parlor. When 
at last he came down, Mrs, Myrick rose 
calmly from her rocker and her novel be- 
fore the fire. 

‘*Welcome home, dear,” she said, with a 
placid kiss, leading the way into the dining- 
room, where the table stood strewn with 
the debris of supper. ‘‘Bridget wanted to 
go out to-night, so I told her that, as one 
never knew when to look for you, I was 
sure you wouldn’t expect anything hot. 
There’s no more toast, 1 believe, but here 
are bread and butter and preserves; and [ 
don’t believe the tea is really cold yet. I 
put it down before the fire. Why, where’s 
the tea-pot?” 


“Comin’, mum; d’reckly, mum,” cried a 
sweet young voice fromthekitchen. ‘‘Serve 
the gen'l’man at once, mum.” And the 


doctor thought he had _ never seen so pretty 
a girl as stood framed in the doorway, her 
soft black eyes shining with fun and affec- 
tion, her rippling raven hair pushed back 
from her fair forehead, her cheeks dim- 
pling, and her white teeth gleaming. 
There was a splendor of youth and health 
and purpose about her that fairly dazzled 
him. 

“Are you Hebe, cup-bearer to the immor- 
tals?” he asked her, noticing her uplifted 
arms and covered tray. “Surely, I think 
you have the power to make the aged feel 
young again.” 

“Oh no,” she laughed, delightedly, ‘TI 
am only a poor slave to Galen, purveyor of 
his Sagacity’s broed chicken and toast and 
tea. Never mind historical accuracy, papa. 
It’s tea you have here, instead of Falern- 
ian wine, and I dare say it is a great deal 
better.” 

“Why, Rosalie,” exclaimed her mother, 
‘‘you are the precise color of Fox’s martyrs 
in the picture-book. How could you do 
such a thing, when you pretend to recog- 
nize Will’s claims upon you, and all the 
Hayeses so strict on the subject of com- 
plexion?” 

Rose laughed, as she arranged the disor- 
derly table. ‘*You see, mamma,” she said, 
‘tT recognize papa’s claim too, and he so 
strict upon the subject of involuntary starva- 
tion. Atleast he ought to be, though he 
isn’t, poor dear. Don't compliment me too 
soon, papa. It may turn out as pink as 
poor Mr. Copperfield’s mutton, and I should 
never dare to grill it for you as Micawber 
did that, with the Hayeses and their views 
as to complexion only a mile away. Mam- 
ma, dear, beauty is its own excuse for be- 
ing. Go back and finish your Dead Sea 
Fruit by the fire, and leave me to feed this 
grampus.”’ 

‘But you never did it before, dear, and 
why, being engaged, and all—” sighed Mrs. 
Myrick, and paused, as giving up a riddle 
too hard for her. 

‘*No, dear, | never did, the more shame 
tome. But it’s not kind to remind a peni- 
tent sinner of her transgressions. ‘Leave 
her to Heaven, and to those thorns that in 
her bosom lodge to prick and sting her.’” 
And pretty Rose waltzed her mother back 
to rocking-chair and novel, stirred the fire, 
turned up the lamp, kissed her soft hair, 
and waltzed back again laughing. But it 
was a very sober maiden who quietly closed 
the door behind her, and sat down beside 
her father. 

‘Now, papa,” she said, “‘there is going to 
be av end of this thing, and we must come 
to an understanding.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” he replied; ‘‘what- 
ever plessures you. Would your Royal 
Highness kindly specify the offending 
‘thing’ which is to be thus suddenly cut 
off?” 

“Oh, all this misery of debt and waste 
and discomfort for you, dear papa, which- 
ever way you turn, Oh, I’ve lain awake 
nights to think and plan all this last year, 
and it never came to anything because I 
couldn’t see my wayclear. There’s solittle 
I cau do at home to make things better that 
I must go away for a while, and learn how 
to earn money, if I can’t save it—I first, 
and the other girls as they are old enough. 
You needn't talk, papa. If we had been 
five boys, you would have been ashamed 
of us if we were willing to be lazy at home 
while you worked so hard, and I hope we 
have as much sense and affection and self- 
respect as if we had been our own brothers. 
I want to take Aunt Laura’s legacy, which 


*should do it. 





was saved for my trousseau—it was three 
hundred dollars, you know—and go over to 
Stafford and learn telegraphing. There 
will be enough to pay my board and ex- 
penses of learning, and give me a start 
somewhere, The wages are very good, 
papa, to a skillful operator, and L wouldn’t 
coudescend to bean ordinary one. Very 
likely [could get a place near home, and 
come back quite often. But go I must, 
papa, so please give your consent.” 

“But. my dear little danghter, you don’t 
know what it is to work for wages, to z0 
outside the shelter of home, to fetch and 
carry at another’s bidding.” 

‘It can’t be worse, papa, than to see 
what I see here every day, and can’t set 
right.” 

**‘What would Will say, Rosalie?” 

She flushed to hercurling hair. ‘‘He will 
be very angry, papa. His notions of values 
and of right and wrong are entirely arti- 
ficial. Probably he will break our engage 
ment. Butif he does, I ought to be glad 
that two people so hopelessly different in 
their estimate of things did not commit the 
awful blunder of trying to live together. I 
have thought of all that.” 

*‘And your mother?” 

“She will be horrified, chiefly on account 
of ‘the Hayeses,’ If they countthemselves 
out of the question, she will soon be recon- 
ciled. You must go a wooing over again, 
dear papa, and persuade her that this ‘yes’ 
is as vital to your happiness as that long ago 
ove. Will you, Aged P.?” 

The doctor thought and thought. He 
knew how Rosalie’s imagination had over- 
leaped the obstacles in her way—the home- 
sickness, the weariness, the mouotony, the 
longing for her lost lover, for he feit sure 
that Will Hayes would not marry a ‘‘work- 
ing-girl.” He showed her, carefully and 
tenderly, the seamy side of the web which 
her zeal and conscience had woven. But in 
his heart he knew she was right. Here, by 
his own hearth, sprung from his own loins, 
was the large-hearted, clear-headed, firm- 
willed woman he had dreamed of, ready to 
give up ease,comfort, love itself, when duty 
hade her. And when he gave his consent 
he said, softly, ‘‘I thank God for this dear 
daughter.” 

The news being carefully and gradually 
broken to Mrs. Myrick, she said at first that 
she never did! Then she declared, mourn- 
fully, that she could not have believed she 
could have a strong-minded daughter who 
wanted to go out of her sphere. Then she 
announced that she knew the Hayeses 
would not bear it for a moment. And 
finally, her husband and daughter having 
explained with untiring gentleness and pa- 
tience that Rose wished to live her own life, 
and count for one in the world’s column of 
significant figures, she dived again into the 
abysm of her mental processes, and came 
to the surface with the reflection that tele- 
graphy must be very scientific, and there 
was Mrs. Somerville, or was it Mrs. Stowe? 
or it might have been George Sand; at any 
rate, some woman was very distinguished in 
science, and had a great deal of attention, 
and was in the best society, and she had no 
doubt Rose would be distinguished, too, 
and invited everywhere, as soon us it was 
known. So that battle was more easily 
won than the victors had feared. But there 
still remained the encounter with the Hayes- 
es in the person of the imperious Will. 

Rose had said, calmly enough, that her 
lovér would probably break the engagement. 
But in her secret heart she believed in his 
largeness, and glorified his loyalty to what 
was best in herself. He heard her plea with 
a quietness that surprised her, and answered 
no word. ‘You know, Will, it is only for 
a few years, and: we are so very young we 
can well wait. I want to send Helena to 
school, and to give Alice drawing lessons, 
(her talent is really wonderful,) and then 
they can both be earning, and I can afford 
to stop. Say that you think I am right, 
Will.” 

‘*Rose, as a joke, you must pardon me if 
I say that this peformance is very silly. As 
a purpose, you must know itis simply im- 
possible and preposterous.” 

‘“*Why?” . 

“Why? Because I donot choose that you 
Because the Hayeses do not 
go to shops and factories for their husbands 
and wives. They are accustomed to mate 
with ladies and gewlemen. They care 
something for refined habits, and the pro- 
tection of home. The men look up for 
their wives and the mothers of their chil- 
dren, not down, and the race shall not begin 
to deteriorate through me. Rose, if your 
father really needs money, I will lend him 
whatever sum he names, and without inter- 
est. Better still, we will be married at 
oace, and his son can claim the same right 
to help him that his daughter dgmands. 
But it is not fit that my future wif@ should 
crowd elbows with some common girl from 
a tenement-house learning a vulgar trade. 
Give it all up, Rosic, and say that you will 
marry me, next week, to-morrow, when you 
will, and never talk nonsense again about 
earning your living.” 

“If lam capable,” answered Rose, trem- 
bling with anger and wounded pride—‘‘if I 
am capable of a suggestion which dishon- 
ors your house, [ am proved unfit to mate 
with it. I would never have consented that 





a 
you should marry my whole family, ang 
they would repudiate such a scheme with 
indignation. But now 1 will not consent 
that you should marry me. Wedo notagree 
on so simple a thing as the definition of 
honesty and duty. What folly, what mad- 
ness, to suppose we should not ruin one 
another's lives! I have adored my father 
ever since | knew his dear face, and he is 
nobleness ali through. He could not think 
a mean thought, or set a sham above a real. 
ity. I bave loved you fora year, and you 
have burt me with your mean thoughts and 
your reverence for shams again and again, 
It is the last time. I choose my father, Go, 
Will Hayes, and never come again.” 

So they parted, with anger and injustice 
and bitter longing on both sides, and with 
pride which forbade either to make atoue- 
ment. Rose went to the great office in Staf. 
ford, and studicd with a fierce determina- 
tion to succeed, born not more of her con. 
scientiousness than of her wish to have no 
leisure for regret. She duly won her cer. 
tificate, and obtained the excellent place of 
night operator at the great junction station 
of Fairfield, where twenty rushing trains, 
incoming from north, south, east, west, 
depended on her slender hands, ber sleep. 
less eyes, her sensitive ears, for safety. She 
was faithful, tireless, skillful. She was 
earning money which every month glad. 
dened the girls at home. She was helping 
her father to bear his burdens with a new 
courage, inspired by her cheerful self-sac- 
rifice. Wasshe happy? The nights were 
long. She was not always busy. There 
was so much time to think, even when her 
hands were occupied. She missed home 
and home tenderness more than she bad 
thought possible. She missed Will's im- 
petuous, ardent, constant devotion. She 
missed even his tyranny, and mourned it, 
But she never dreamed of giving up. And 
she knew by heart the significance of Adam 
Bede's saying: ‘‘There’s nothing but what's 
bearable so long as a man can work. The 
square of four is sixteen, and you must 
lengthen your lever in proportion to your 
weight, is as true when a man's miserable 
as when he’s happy; and the best o’ work- 
ing is, it gives you a grip hold o’ things 
outside your own lot.” 

There came a rainless August. Day after 
day the sun shot fiercer javelins of heat. 
Night after night a stillness of slow suffo- 
cation seemed to encompass the earth. But 
as Rose went wearily to her work one dark- 
ening twilight, a nameless thrill and terror 
in the air warned her of coming tempest. 
In a moment an inky blackness blotted out 
the world, a whirlwind clutched at her fly- 
ing figure, and as she struggled breathless 
up the platform of the station, the heavens 
seemed to open in a vast sheet of flame, the 
building trembled in the crash of thunder, 
sudden fire flashed from her little office, 
and darkness as of ‘midnight had settled 
once more over all things. She groped her 
way forward, stumbling against a man. 

“Is it you, Miss Myrick?” he gasped. 
“For God's sake, don’t stay here! That 
bolt struck the instrument and burned out 
the magnet. The room's a death-trap. 
Come away.” 

‘IT can’t, Mr. Rice. It is time for me to 
goon duty. Sometiing may happen tothe 
trains in this awful storm. Is no one else 
here?” 

‘Not a soul, Miss Myrick. 
hour for supper, though it’s so dark. 
There’s no,train for forty minutes, It’s as 
much as your life is worth to meddle with 
that magnet. I beg you to come.’ 

Another flash of blinding light, another 
crash as of a crumbling world. 

‘Don’t stay, Mr. Rice,” said Rose, quiet- 
ly. “You have your wife and child to con- 
sider. But my place is here.” 

He made a feint to remain, but she closed 
the door of her office behind her, as if to 
make his dismissal absolute, and he was 
glad to go. She found the matches, light- 
ed her lamp, and supplied the magnet, & 
fury of rain and wind dashing against her 
window, a flame of lightning seeming 
scorch her eye balls. She tried thé instru- 
ment and found the circuit secured. Her 
nerves were tense with excitement. She 
went to the open door to breathe. A ghast- 
ly brilliancy, brighter than any daylight, 
touched the earth for a swift moment, and 
by its torch she saw, far up the shining, 
narrowing rails, a huge tree uptorn and ly- 
ing prone across the track. She remem 
bered the road just there—the river on one 
sie, a rocky chasm on the other. Good 
God! and the Western Express was almost 
due! Was there time to stop it at Hard: 
wick? She would try. She rushed to the 
instrument. The storm had deranged it; it 
would vot respond. She wasted three 
precious minutes over the battery. Sud- 
denly she remembered having seen the red 
lanterns ready lighted for use. In the same 
instant she remembered also that long 
stretch of trestle-work which she must 
cross, that open bridge, the mere thought of 
which had always turned her dizy and sick 
when she had noticed the trackmen shuf- 
fling heedlessly over. 

For one second she hesitated. Then some 
words Wilt Hayes had once read to her, 
with flashing eyes and a deepening ©oloF, 
seemed spoken audibly in his voice: 
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“Whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies tor man.” 
she snatched up a red lanterao, and ran— 
ran as if the issues of life and death lent 
per feet wings. She reached the horrible 
trestle-work, caught her breath, and darted 
on, She felt the firm ground under her 
feet once more, saw the bridge rise grim 
and awful before her, put all her heart and 
strength into a swifter flight, and crossed 
jt, swiaging her lantern high in air. For she 
pad heard, faint and far off, the swift rush 
of the on coming train, and knew she was 
racing neck and neck with death. 

The storm beat on her uncovered head, 
palf blinding her. Her light summer ral- 
ment, soaked through and through, clung 
about her hindering. Her heart throbbed 
so that she seemed suffocating. She had 
ceased to feel her flying feet. This run- 
ning, panting, aching, choking thing that 
toiled along so painfully, swinging its red 
light with its numbed arm, could this be 
Rose Myrick? 

Oh, if her will should fail, she thought— 
her will which alone seemed to bear her 
stiffening body on! And at that instant she 
heard the sound for which her straining ears 
were set, the whistle for ‘‘dowr brakes.’’ 
The engineer had seen her signal. Thank 
God, the train was saved! 

But its fiery rush could not be stopped. 
It kept the track, indeed, but struck the 
tree with a force that sent the smaller 
branches flying like missiles, that drove a 
splinter full against the breast of the slen- 
der girl, still mechanically struggling on 
with her beacon, and hurled her down the 
embankment. She felt no hurt. She was 
confused, utterly exhausted, willing to lie 
there forever, so she need never move 
again. Sie was almost sorry when she saw 
lanterns moving above her, and men climb 
ing down to her. It was the kind conduc- 
tor, whom she knew well, who took her 
gently in his arms, exclaiming: ‘‘Why, 
bless my soul! it is Miss Myrick! Gentle- 
men, take off your hats. 
has done what few men would have dared 
to do in the face of such a storm, and 
saved three hundred lives. Are you hurt, 
my dear?” 

‘J think not,” said Rose, faintly; ‘‘but 
please lay me down again.” 

“Go, somebody—everybody—and see if 
there’s a doctor on this train,” ordered Con- 
ductor Parker. But one passenger remain- 
ed behind, and silently, but very tenderly, 
helped the bluff officia! to carry the half- 
conscious girl back to the baggage-car, 
where they laid her ona bed of coats and 
wraps eagerly proffered. Haf a dozen doc- 
tors were there in a moment. When they 
agreed, after long consultation, that it was 
probably a case of simple exhaustion, and 
not of internal injuries, the passenger who 
had lingered beside her breathed so fervent 
a thanksgiving that the conductor beckoned 
him apart. 

‘Yeu know Miss Myrick,” he asserted. 

The passenger bowed. 

“I don’t mean to be impertinent,” said 
the fatherly conductor; “I am only think- 
ing how to bring her back to life, for, mark 
my words, it’s a near shave! Would shebe 
glad to see you?” 

“I don’t know,” groaned the young fel- 
low. ‘If I had not been a fool she would 
have been glad.” 

““T see,” replied his confessor. ‘You 
treated her shabbily, and she loves you all 
the more, of course. You are the medicine 
I want; better than all the doctors’ stuff. 
Go in there and sit by her till she rouses up. 
I'll keep everybody else out, sympathetic 
women especially. We shall run into the 
station as soon as the tackle comes to get 
this confounded tree off. Make the most of 
your time. I shall telegraph her father, and 
he may warn you off the premises.” 

When Rose lifted her heavy eyes they 
looked straight into the anxious face of Will 
Hayes, But he forestalled her questions, 
“Hush!” he said; “I'll tell you. 1 couldn’t 
bear it any longer, Rose. I was coming to 
say so, when you— I'm afraid to think of 
what might have been, darling. Butif you 
will take the life you have saved, and help 
me to make something of it, please God you 
shall never again be ashamed of me.” 

There was a wedding at Dr. Myrick’s the 
next summer. Helena was earning more 
than Rose had earned. Alice was the thrifty 
and energetic housekeeper to whom her 
mother had at last been persuaded to resign 
the dignity of office. The doctor himself 
grew daily younger, his children declared. 
As for Rose and Will, it was the opinion 
of the family that they agreed too entirely 
to be in the least interesting. Indeed, they 
differed, apparently, upon only onesubject. 
Rose thought that Will went almost too far 
in advocating the right of women to work, 
and to be respected in and for that work; 
and Will said that Rose was much too con- 
servative in her notions of the proper sub 
missiveness of wives to their husbands, and 
Would spoil any man less high-minded than 
himself.—J/arper's Baear. 


oe 
WURK AMONG ABUSED CHILDREN. 





The June work of the Mass. Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Shows 73 new cases, embracing 124 children. 
Of these 41 had intemperate fathers, 29 in 


This little girl” 





temperate mothers, 13 no fathers, 21 no 
mothers, 10 illegitimate. In addition to 
these, 89 old cases were reinvestigated, em- 
bracing 192 children, making a total of 316. 
Of these there were about 50 rescued from 
their cruel and neglected homes. A part 
were sentto the atate primary school, a 
part to town authorities under the neglect 
law, and for others good homes were secur- 
ed in the country or with reputable friends. 
Through the probate court several were 
placed under guardianship. Agents in 
country towns are now acting under the 
new law in rescuing neglected and abused 
children, A recent case came under the 
action of the society,of a boy 7 years of age, 
who was found insensiblu from whiskey 
given him by his father, whose other chil- 
dren had been driven from his home by his 
brutality. The child was taken from the 
father under the neglect law. Many cases 
of deserted infants, beggars, street musicians 
and runaway children came under the action 
of the society. Through the efforts of the 
society the last Legislature passed a law 
subjecting parents to imprisonment who 
wilfully neglect to support their minor chil- 
dren. The whole work of the quarter end- 
ing July 1, shows 492 cases,embracing 1034 
children 





*#e 
THE GLOBE ON ‘WOMAN’S WORK. 

Charles W. Eiliott’s article in the North 
American Review oa ‘‘Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Wages” has called out a good deal 
of comment from the press. Florence 
Finch discusses it in the Boston Globe, and 
we extract the following sensible words 
from her criticism: 

Mr. Elliott’s gloomy conclusions are 
drawn from false premises. The proposi- 
tion upon which his entire paper is based 
is that woman makes no more work when 
she enters the labor market. There is only 
so much work in the world to do, and if 
women insist on doing part of it the cake 
will have to be cut into smaller pieces to 
make it go around. But Mr. Elliott forgets 
that as a laborer’s producing power in one 
direction is increased it is lessened in an- 
other. He has only so much productive 
ability, and if, instead of exercising that 
ability upon a number of objects, he con- 
centrates it upon one, then the productive 
power for the other objects must be supplied 
by some one else. The farmer's daughter, 
as long as she remains at home, cooks her 
own food, makes her own clothes and does 
her own washing. Her own productive 
ability supplies her wants immediately. 
But she takes a place in a factory, ora store, 
or learns type-setting, or in any way enters 
the labor market, and her entire productive 
ability is conceutrated upon that one occu 
pation; she must buy her clothes ready 
madé, which gives occupation to a long 
line of workers, from the men in the sew- 
ing machine factory to the girl behind the 
counter; she must get her food ready cook- 
ed and her clothes must be washed for her, 
and to do this there must be bakeries and 
laundries, which will give occupation to 
numbers of both men and women. She 
eats no more cake than she did before, but 
her slice is not the same shape. Mr. Elliott’s 
first proposition being false, his whole argu- 
ment, so far as it is based on this, falls to 
the ground. 

It is difficult for those who are in the 
midst of this movement of women into the 
world’s work, who see only the immediate 
confusion of interests and the distress of 
the weak that seems to be connected with 
it, to understand its meaning and trace its 
tendency. Itispart of the great principle 
of the division of labor that distinguishes 
our modern civilization. The final outcome 
will be the applying to all work of the 
principles by which many occupations are 
now governed. Its result will be such that 
a woman can choose that occupation for 
which she is fitted and in which work will 
be apleasure to her, without endangering 
the home life or being recreant to home 
duties. The aim toward which this prin- 
ciple constantly pushes is to more sharply 
define the individual life, to make it possi- 
ble for each individual, whether man or 
woman, to live the life and do the work for 
which he or she is best fitted. That this 
principle should finally come to take in 
woman's work as well as man’s is as inevita- 
ble as that it should extend from tradesman 
to farmer. If this movement of women is 
inimical to the best interests of society, 
there must be something wrong with the 
original principle. 





i aid 
LETTER FROM EAST TENNESSEE, 
A friend writes us a letter not intended 
for publication, a part of which we copy: 


Mr. Nexo Sprinos, BLount Co., 
E. TENNESSEE, July 15, 1882. 

Epiror JourNAL:—I have taken an en- 
tirely new departure, as you perceive; have 
sought novelty and found it. Some St. 
Louis friends and myself decided to visit 
this part of the country for a change, and 
in our mountain eyrie feel as if we were cut 
off from all the rest of the world, We came 
via Nashville, Chattanooga, & Knoxville. 
We look out upon a wonderful panorama of 
mountain scenery, and are above dewfall, 
in a delightfully pure air. A moderate 
climb to the top of our mountain enables 
us to look into North Carolina, and we can 
almost see Kentucky. 

I thought I would do a little missionary 
work, if opportunity offered, so 1 brought 
some suffrage literature. I have jist made 
the acquanitance of two Southern ladies’ 
one from Atlanta, Georgia, the other from 
Maryville, Tenn., a few miles from here. 
Their minds are good ground for the good 
seed. They are fond of reading and study, 
and very desirous to improve themselves. 
They are much interested in what I told 
them of the Chatauqua circles, and also of 
the Boston society to encourage women to 
read and study at home. I promised them 
to write and inquire about it. Will you 





kindly give me the proper address of the 
secretary? 1 enclose twenty five cents in 
stamps, in return for which please send 
Frances Power Cobbe’s book on the ‘‘Du 
ties of Women.”” The book will do good 
among people to whom it will bring a new 
gospel. 

You may be sure I will continue my mis- 
sionary work whenever opportuny offers. 
I will write you a letter for publication soon, 
if lean get upsufficient energy. Send me, 
if you please, a few of the second set of 
Leuflets; L have some of the first 

A. E. D. 





THE ONLY TRUE 


“RICHARDSON” 


If you wish to get she only true “Richardson’’— 
and there is only one—be particalar to order by the 
whole titie:— 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


By NATHAN C. RICHARDSON. 
PRICE $3.25, 
AMERICAN AND ForgeIGN FINGERING, 


It is the most wonderfally successful instruction 
book ever published. 


OVER 300,000 COPIES 


have been sold, and still its popularity does not 
wane. With its perfect and progressive system and 
th°TOughly practical course of musical study, it 
stads without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, 


absolutely without eisrors,and a universal favorite. 
DON'’S FORGET THE TITLE! 








OLIVER DITSON &CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The edacation of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equailed 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparin:, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercisee. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tae prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have tes often heen few. 








[From the “Lynu Union.”’} 
Life Almost fromthe Dead. 
As the conductor of a public journal, we consider 


*itin the line of our duty to inform our readers of all 


matters which concern the public welfare. In our 
advertising columns, it is our purpose to admit noth- 
ing that is not useful or beneficial, and we strive, as 
far as possible, to gain a personal knowledge of the 
person or thing we advertise. We are carrying an 
advertisement of Dr. George W. Rhodes, whose 
mode of treatment is the Electro-Magnetic, and who 
makes a speciality of treating paralysis, brain and 
nervous diseases. We have made it a point to look 
into the matter of his practice to a certain extent, 
and have heard such unqualified teetimonials from 
parties who have been treated by him, that we are 
prepared to commend him as an accomplished and 
successful practitioner. 

Rearing recently of a very important case that was 
under his charge, and having some previous knowl- 
edge of the family, we made it a point to call upon 
the mother of the patient, and hear her own testimo- 
ny inthecase. The patient i» Mise Sadie M. Puring- 
ton, of Mattapoisett, in this State, and her condition 
has attracted mnch attention in her own town and 
in Marion, Fairhaven, New Bedford,and other places 
in the vicinity. 

She had enjoyed good health up to September, 
1880, when she was taken with a troublesome cough, 
and soon after, her spine began to be affected, and 
rapidly grew worse, till after a few months, she was 
confined to her bed, totally helpless, and unab!e to 
move even her fingers. In the eary stages, she was 
taken to one of the most succeasfal physicians in 
that section of the State, who insisted that there 
was no organic disease, and esmmenced a course of 
treatment. The progress of the disease was, how- 
ever, 80 rapid #s to baffle all h:s efforte in her behalf, 
and the 25ch of March, 188!, he commenced Dr. Weir 
Mitchell's famous mode of treatment for diseases of 
the nervous system. Following this treatment of 
shuttingthe patient away from ail disturbing out- 
ward influences, there came, in addition to her atter 
helplessness, an extreme sensitiveness, so that she 
could not bear even the lightest touch from any per- 


on. 
. Having received no benefit, but apparently failing, 
the 13th of August she was taken to an institution 
founded and maintained for the treatment of nervous 
diseases; she was in a condition of utter helplessness, 
and though the physician in charge claimed, like 
her former attendant that there was no organic 
disease, there was no improvement in the condition 
of the patient. After a time, however, thie extreme 
sensitiveness of feeling gave way to an utter dead- 
ness to all sensibility, acd she lingered in that con- 
ditien. About the first of March of the present year, 
the superintendent notified the family that sue must 
be removed as they could do nothing for her, and 
after some hesitancy, she was placed in charge of 
Dr. Rhodes. Within a short time, the sense of 
feeling returned to the ends of her fingers, and 
gradually worked up into her hands and arms, and 
slowly she began to regain the use of her muscles, 60 
that after having beer unable to move either arm or 
hand, or even her head to the slightest degree, she is 
now uble to move her head and to use her hands and 
arms, and is fast regaining her strength and acquiring 
the use of the other muscles of her on Altogether 
the case is a very peculiar one, bat the improvement 
under Dr. Rhodes’ treatment has been as surprising 
as it is gratifying. The family feel the kindest 
regard for the physician who first had charge of the 
case, and the utmost confidence in his ability, buat 
they feel that their daughter's great improvement 
and prospective restoration is due entirely to Dr. 
Rhodes’ great experience with diseases of this char- 
acter, and his peculiar method of treating them. 





7 A WERK. $12 a day at home easily made 
72 Costly outfit free. Address True |& Gp,, Av- 


gusta, Maine. 


An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
yearat WARD & GAY’S.Sta 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
Bosston. 





ALBUMS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 

“Uitima Thale” Part Il. By HENRY WADS.- 
WOKH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 16no, gilt top, $1.00, 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a namber 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap 
pear in this book. As this is the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle, 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News fron Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders anda all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly e.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 


By the anthor of “The Laaplighter,” etc. New 

Editiou. 12:0, $1.50. 

**Mabel Vaughan” when firat published was hardly 
less popular than ‘**Tue Lamplighter,” and was pro 
noonced by critics even better than thit famous 
story. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 

By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of ‘‘American 
Men of Letters,” edited by CuanLes DUDLEY 
WaRNER. With fine steel portrait. 1émo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mods of thought, and iudicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and Amcrican letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDeR3ON. With four illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Thisis the fi‘th volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn 
nove Solbakken,”’ *‘Arne,’’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden.” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘the prince of story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 
By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown &vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.antin the religious history of E :gland, 
bat 80 many famous men were conspicnous in it that 
it had a remurkabie personal as well as historic inter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,"’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard recollec 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England. 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They giveina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great, 2 vols. 18mo. $1,20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


Summer Reading. 
“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER, Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on coloniv! history 
wiil welcome cagerly any book from her hand. Sie 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 
present tothe mind of another. It was oar good 
fortane, years ago, to hear a lectaregiven by her in 
the Old South Church. ‘The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worws 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer in the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt caiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Anderacn revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the “Improvisatore;"’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset seen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei 
ra.” 





* * * * * * 

“¢A Summer iu the Azores’ is a charming book, 

full of graphic desc iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 

bits of quaint and curions information. It is pub- 

lished in a dainty giit-edged volume, the orramental 

cover of which was designed by Miss Lane."’—Wo. 
man’s Journal. 

*‘Away Down South in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By MARY ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 
1.50. 


These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moser, 
one of the artists who illustrated “Uncle Remus.” 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Daysin the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successfal as “Uncle Re ous.’ Its 
reproduction of the old plantation negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Soutbern child, are therein as faithfully portrayed. 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work,’’.. Savannah Morning News. 

Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 

Being a complete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

Compiled by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 

1.00 


**A large number of our best citizens and scho!ars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
wake any book valuable.”’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to filia want long feit by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, inc‘uding visitors and residents alike.’’—Naa- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 
European Breezes. 
By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $' 50 

Being chapters of tr -vel through Germany, Austria, 

Hungary, and Switzerland. 





#,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Cata- 
lognes mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


The New Round-Robin Novel. 


6 
Leone. 
1 vol. 16mo. { $1.00, 


“A story of Italy, her brigands, her ruins, her mag. 
nificent scenery, and her intense human life. Char- 
acterized by a distinguished novelist as ‘An admira- 
ble story of Italian (and chiefly Koman) life. Leone 
is a chief of banditti, and a powerfully drawn char- 
acter. There isalso a characteristic American, Mr. 
Norman. Anold monk, Father Francisco, is excel- 
lently well done.” 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women, and Lovers. 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


A group of remarkable sketches by one of the fore- 
most of modern English writers, and which was 
offered last spring in a limited octavo edition of im- 
ported sheets. This entire edition was sold upon 
publication, and the subsequent demand for the book 
has compelled its reprinting in more popular form, 
“Fine bits of descriptive writing.... All possess 
a charm which will attract and hold the better class 
of readers.""—Boston Transcript. 

“The purpose isa high one, and the stories are 
well told,”"—The Academy (London). 

“Sea and shore are finely drawn, and the philoso- 
phical theme of which they are the setting is at once 
simple and such as to bear elaboration.”"—Pall Mall 
Gezette (London.) 


The Desmond Hundred, 


The New Round-Robin Novel, by the author of “A 
Nameless Nobleman.” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

“The novel lacks nothing of the romance, warmth 
and poetry which characterize the author's former 
works."’°—Boston Advertiser. 

“Tt bas all the elements of a popular book.”—Saua- 
day Courier. 

“A fascinating book.’’—Worcester Spy. 

“*The Desmond Hundred’ is the strongest Amer- 
can novel that has been produced in many a year, 
and it is by far the best of the present season.”’ 
—The Churchman, 





THE GREAT HIT. 
A Reverend Idol. 


A Novel. 1 vol. 12mo, $1,650. 


‘Well done.’’—Literary Churchman, 

**This thoughtfal and rarely interesting book.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“It is read by the intensely cultured Bostonians 
with a sort of furore."’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
“The book is a strong one and thoroughly noble, 
It will be read, re-read, and discussed, as few novels 
are.’ —Congregationalist. 

“The best novels are like a flash of lightningin a 
clear day. for example, ‘A Reverend Idol,’ "— 
Christian Union. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO BOSTON. 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION. 


The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. The characters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is nobie life too, amid all 
the gossip and littleness of a common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.” 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 








Young Folks’ Speaker. 
Acoliection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, 
Recitations and Elocutionary Exercises. Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOK. 
lilustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Here is a book for which school children have long 
been waiting. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 8vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
This bright new biography is a most fitting trib- 
ute to the memory of America’s most beloved and 
admired poet. 





T 


V. L F. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the Ist 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.” 


The 4th Volume, ‘“MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says “‘It is equal tothe ‘Four Girls 
at Chautauqna.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On, 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’S LATEST BOOK.— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 
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PUBLISHERS: BOSTON. 
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All communications for the Wowan’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Dusiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. 0. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 


Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue aud until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are anety requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensulag year withont waiting fora bill. 








Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Toe AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, in Omaha, Nebraska, atthe Baptist 
Church, September 12 and 13, beginning its 
sessions on Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage who are in 
sympathy witb the principles and methods 
of the Association, are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are en- 
titled to send delegates equal in number to 
the congressional delegations of their re- 
spective states and territories. Where va- 
cancies occur, they may be supplied by al- 
ternates from these localities, in attendance 
at the convention. All members of the As- 
sociation have a right to take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

The Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment now pending in Nebraska 
gives the present occasion special interest 
and importance. Some of the speakers in 
attendance will remain and take part in the 
campaign. A full attendance of suffragists 
is earnestly requested. 

Every auxiliary State and local society is 
invited to send a report of its work, and to 
propose plans of action. Efforts will be 
made to secure reduced railroad and hotel 
fares; also hospitality at Omaha during the 
convention, of which notice will be given 
hereafter in the Woman's JOURNAL. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Erasmus M. Corretu, Pres. 
Lucv Stonr, Chair. Hx. Com. 


Henry B. BuackweEut., Cor See. 
—t>- 


OUR NEXT GOVERNOR. 





The suffragists of Massachusetts, both 
men and women, should now give their at- 
tention to the choice of a governor, It 
will be impossible to secure the enactment 
of a statute giving women municipal or 
presidential suffrage, over the governor's 
veto. Therefore the election of an oppo- 
nent of woman suffrageas governor may in- 
definitely postpone such legislation. For 
many years a republican nomination, in this 
state, has been equivalent to an election. 
The result therefore will probably hinge 
upon the republican nomination. Four 
men are prominently named for the position: 

1. Hon, John D. Long, a pronounced 
friend of woman suffrage, has already been 
three times elected governor. He would 
prefer to represeut his district in Congress, 
but is not disposed to contest the nomina- 
tion with Mr. Harris. Governor Long has 
filled the position with grace, dignity, and 
efficiency. If it be a reform to keep men in 
office who have done their duty, why not 
retain him? We hope that he will be re- 
nominated. 

2. Hon. W. W. Crapo, of New Bedford, 
has signified his determination to retire from 
Congress, and is understood to be a candi- 
date for governor. Heis a man of first-rate 
character and ability. We do not know his 
position on the woman suffrage question. 

8. Hon. Charles J. Noyes, of Boston, 
speaker of the Massachusetts House, is a 
man of much legislative experience, and a 
prominent friend of woman suffrage. 

4. Hon. Robert R. Bishop, of Newton, 
president of the Massachusetts Senate, is a 
lawyer and a man of integrity. Butheisa 
strong opponent of woman suffrage. As 
chairman of the Senate Special Committee 
three years ago, he kept back the woman 
suffrage bill until near the close of the ses- 
sion, in order to prepare and circulate 
among the members his sophistical argu- 
ment against it, in advance uf the legisla. 
tive discussion. He has twice, as presi- 
dent of the Senate, appointed a special com- 
mittee?with a majority opposed to suffrage. 
His influence, with that of Senators Crocker 
and Horton, helped to defeat municipal suf- 
frage in the Senate last winter. Every re- 
publican friend of woman suffrage should 
work and vote against his nomination. 
Twelve years ago the suffragists of Massc- 


vey Jewell. Let them with equal unanimi- 
ty prevent the nomination of Mr. Bishop! 
H. B. B. 
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UNITARIAN WOMEN IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, 


The New Hampshire branch of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary Conference met at Weirs 
Landing, N. H., July 28. The President of 
the organization inthat State, Mrs. George 
A. Blanchard of Concord, conducted the 
services, and opened them by a brief but 
interesting address on the work of the 
Woman's Auxiliary Conference in New 
Hampshire. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, Mass., 
then made an eloquent speech upon the 
Unitarian faith, its joy, light, duties, and 
the need of women’s work. She was suc- 
ceeded by several other ladies, among them 
being Mrs. Barrows of Boston, secretary of 
the organization in the United States, Mrs. 
Severance of California, Mrs. Hooper of 
Boston and Rev. Mrs. Morrison of Lancaster. 
A pleasant feature of the afternoon was the 
singing of two solos by Miss Tower, ayoung 
lady who is blind. She has studied under 
an eminent Boston teacher, and is now re- 
siding in Centre Harbor. She kindly con- 
sented to come to the Weirs for the day,and 
varied the exercises by her fine musical 
talent. 


As the day was especially devoted to the 
women’s missionary organization, a large 
number of ladies came there in order to be 
present. The number of persons in atten- 
dance has been quite large. L. 8. 

oe 

“PERFECT EQUALITY” FOR WOMEN IN 

ONE CHURCH, 





Epirox JounNAL:—In your paper of 
July 20, Miss Grew, of Philadelphia, closes 
an article on woman’s position in the Uni- 
tarian church with these words: ‘‘No re- 
ligious organization exists now, I believe, 
in which men and women stand on perfect 
equality.” A statement made most honest- 
ly, as all who know the writer will testify. 
Yet there has been for years a religious or- 
ganization where such equality exists. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the Uni- 
versalist Church has admitted women to 
its theological schools, and has afterwards 
licensed and ordained them to its ministry 
on precisely the same termsas men. The 
Register of this denomination for 1882 gives 
us the names of twenty-seven women min- 
isters, with the dates of their ordination, in 
the “Alphabetical List of Universalist 
Preachers.” There they stand in such 
‘perfect equality” that many pereons fail to 
note their steady increase from year to year. 
Of course twenty-seven isa small number 
as compared to the seven hundred and twen- 
ty-eight men preachers, but who is to blame 
for this? The minority of men ministers, 
who still look with coldness or positive dis- 
approval upon a woman ministry? 1 be- 
lieve it rests more with women themselves; 
women of ability and education, who crowd 
the ranks of school teachers, book-keepers 
and clerks, women of pure morals, elevated 
tastes, and eager desires to be of use in the 
world, who—strange to say—pass this door 
which has stood open for twenty five years, 
with its helpful fund for students available 
for women asfor men. Beyond the train- 
ing and ordioation there are churches where 
no congregations gather for lack of preach- 
er to speak the word of truth into willing 
ers. For the pastoral work of country 
churches especially, woman is sorely needed 
to-day. Her place is quite as honorable and 
her influencefor good as potent as in the 
school room. ‘‘Our pastor is greatly beloved 
by old and young, especially by the latter,” 
writes a friend of a successful woman min- 
ister in a pretty suburb of Chicago. Why 
should they not be equal in number to the 
men ministers in time? What charges of 
failure can be brought against those already 
in the field? Not one has ever been brought 
before a committee for discipline. And if 
twenty-seven more were to offer themselves 
as properly-prepared candidates for pasto- 
rates to-day, as many parishes could be 
found where their services would be wel- 
come. The men ministers of the Universa- 
list Church treat their sisters in the profes- 
sion with kindness and courtesy, with few 
exceptions. In the West, however, there is 
a more uniform cordiality, due perhaps as 
much to a general atmospbere of liberality 
as toany radical difference in the ministers. 
East and West, women ministers are ap- 
pointed to preach before state conventions, 
including ‘‘Occasional Sermons” which re- 
ceive as fair criticism as those of men. Wo- 
men delegates to these and other conven- 
tions often far out-number those of the oth- 
er sex. They serve on boards of manage 
ment, including the Board of Trustees of 
the general convention, they assist in edit- 
ing the denuminational papers and lessous 
for Sunday school, conduct prayer and 
conference meetings, and, so far asI am 
able to judge, with general approval. In all 
of this I find ‘“‘perfect equality” under the 
law, and if there are still those minigters and 
parishes who are opposed, and who regard 
the woman ministry as a doubtful experi- 
ment, it is certainly clear from the facts 
given, that such are inan unimportant mi- 





chusetts prevented the nomination of Har 


nority, since the number of women minister 


steadily increases and is destined to a more 
yapid enlargement in the near future. Wo- 
men of brains, energy, and health have but 
to seek end find here, work most admirably 

fitted to them, when they are fitted for it. 

Apa C, Bow es. 

Boston, July 31, "382. 
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TO THE 8UFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA, 

At the recent annual meeting of the Indi- 
ana Woman Suffrage Association, suffragists 
were urgently recommented to interview 
the nominees for the next Legislature and 
ascertain their opinion on the question of 
the submission of the Suffrage Amendment 
to the voters of the State, and if possible to 
secure their pledge to vote for submission. 

Before that meeting, I had requested the 
opinion of our Representative in prospective, 
and obtained the pledge of both Mr. M. G. 
Besson, of Milton, and Mr. L. M. Meering 
of this city, that if elected to the Legislature 
they will work for and vote for the submis- 
sion of the Suffrage Amendment to the 
voters. To my question they responded 
“emphatically, yes.” And the pledge of 
Mr. Dudley Foulke is given in the public 
speeches he has made for the cause, not only 
for the submission, but he will follow up 
his vote in the Legislature by working 
among the people and voting for its adop- 
tion. 

The State Central Committee, as recom- 
mended by the State Association, will take 
measures to have the State flooded with pe- 
titions to the Legislature, that the members 
may fully understand that the suffragists of 
Indiana will not be satisfied with any half 
way work, but we mean earnest, constant 
endeavor from the opening of the session 
until the amendment isadopted. The plan 
of work suggested by the report of the State 
Central Committee to the annual meeting, 
indicates very plainly that the Committee 
are fully alive to the interest of the cause, 
and are ready to carry out as far as they 
have the power, conjointly with the suf- 
fragists of the State, the most successful 
means of distributing suffrage literature, 
sending out speakers, etc., for educating the 
people on the suffrage question. Many 
counties in the State we know are all right 
on the subject, yet we need, even in these 
counties, to hold meetings, and send out 
along the wires and by the press to other 
places the watch-word ‘“‘go on.” 

We earnestly hope that the suffragists in 
different parts of the State, will report as 
early as possible to the State Central Com- 
mittee the names of persons to correspond 
with in their several localities, who will ar- 
range for meetings. Look about and see 
wherever you can find any home talent that 
can be utilized, invite them to discuss the 
subject, get the people to thinking, and in 
due time hold County or District Conven- 
tions, or Mass Meetings, where that course 
is preferable. Different localities require 
different forms of work. Let us be ready at 
all times to co-operate with the Central, 
Committee. Already the most encouraging 
reports come in. By all means correspond 
with the nominees for the Legislature. 
Make them feel that this is the question, 
and it must have precedence. So many 
years the women of Indiana have been 
pleading for recognition, until now a new 
generation of workers has been educated, 
and has come up to join hands and heartsin 
the crusade against injustice to the women 
of the State. Together let us stand, united 
let us work for the consummation of the 
hopes and prayers of the past and present. 
Mary F. Tuomas, Pres. Ind. W. 8. A. 
Richmond, Ind., July 29, 1882. 
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FRIDAY. 











Whence comes the superstition concern- 
ing Friday? Why is it so universally made 
hangman’s day? Why does a workman re- 
fuse to begin a piece of work on this day? 
Why willa girl about to enter service re- 
sort to any ingenious excuse rather than 
enter a new place on the sixth day of the 
week? In Christian countries the aversion 
to Friday springs in part no doubt from the 
fact that Christ was crucified on that day, 
and yet this very day is called ‘‘Good Fri- 
day,” and there are reasons for thinking 
that it was chosen as the appropriate day 
for love's great sacrifice. 

Not long since, a statement was made in 
the public prints that Mr. Proctor, the as- 
tronomer, thought the superstition connec- 
ted with Friday a very old one--that it 
probably antedated the Crucifixion of our 
Lord by a long period. Mr. Proctor felt it 
necessary to correct this statement with 
qualifying reservations. Had he permitted 
it to remain he would have given better evi- 
dence of his research in this department of 
knowledge. It is a curious fact that in 
every part of the world, among all nations, 
in every language, reaching to the remotest 
antiquity, the days of the week have the 
same signification. They are named re 
spectively for the sun, moon, and the plan- 
ets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Sat- 
urn, and are always invested with the at- 
tributes ascribed to these planets. 

Our word Friday comes from Freya, the 
Scandinavian divine woman. Everywhere 
indeed the day is essentially significant of 





woman. It is woman's d:y— notl.er's day 


Thus the sign attaching to the planet Venus 
is the Cruz Anzata—the Egyptian symbol 
of human life. Since the days of Mother 
Eve woman is thought to have walked on 
the shady side of life—and here we have a 
hint as to the source of the reputed ‘bad 
luck” attending Friday. 

On the other hand, the Mohammedans 
make it their sacred day. At first glance 
this seems singular, considering the inferior 
position wor.an holds with this sect. But 
however perverted their ideas in regard to 
the relations of the sexes, their religion is 
strangely connected with woman. Kedi- 
zah, the first wife of Moh&mmed, was also 
his friend and counsellor. To her was first 
confided the secret of his revelations, and 
she continued to strengthen and encourage 
him white she lived. After the death of 
the Prophet the dispute arose as to whether 
the faith should be transmitted through Aye- 
sha the favorite wife or Fatima the daugh- 
ter—wife of Ali. The quarrel was long 
and fierce, and resulted in creating the two 
great factions into which Mohammedanism 
is divided—the Soonees and the Sheeahs— 
each claiming authority from the Prophet 
through a woman. 

All the insignia of the Moslem power are 
feminine. ‘Their national flag is green—a 
feminine color—marked with a crescent —a 
feminine symbol. ‘‘The Flag of the Proph- 
et,” sacredly enveloped in forty folds, which 
is never unfurled except upon occasions of 
extreme danger, is said to be the curtain or 
tent door of the favorite Ayesha. Thus we 
see that it is not surprising that with this 
people Friday holds an important place. As 
a curious coincidence it may be mentioned 
(as we are just now interested in the 
Egyptian war,) that on Friday, the first day 
of the month Moharra A. D. 640, Egypt 
ceased to be a Greek, or, as it was termed, 
a Roman province, and passed into the 
hands of the Moslems. 

But still more curious is the important 
place that Friday holds in the history of our 
own country. It was on Friday, the 3d 
of August, 1492, that Columbus sailed from 
Palos, infthe Santa Maria, to discover the 
New World. It was on Friday, the 12th of 
October, 1492, that he first saw the land. 
Ono Friday, the 4th day of January, he 
started on his return to Spain. On Friday, 
the 15th of March, he disembarked in An- 
dalusia. It was on Friday, the 13th of 
June, 1494, that he discovered the Ameri- 
can continent. Oa Friday, March 5, 1497, 
Henry VII. of England gave to John Cabot 
the dispatch for the voyage which resulted 
in the discovery of North America. On 
Friday,‘Sept. 6, 1565, Mendez founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United 
States. On Friday, the 10th of November, 
1620, the passengers of the Mayflower first 
caught sight of the land off Provincetown, 
and on Friday, Dec. 22, they landed on 
Plymouth Rock. It was on Friday, the 
22d of February, 1732, that George Wash- 
ington was born. On Friday, the 13th of 
June, 1777, was passed the resolution of 
Congress establishing the Federal flag, con- 
sisting of thirteen stripes of red and white 
and thirteen stars of blue, On Friday, the 
7th of October, 1777, the surrender of 
Saratoga took place. The treason of Ar- 
nold was discovered on Friday. On Fri- 
day, June 17, 1776, Richard Henry Lee read 
the Declaration of Independence to the 
Continental Congress, and on f'riday, the 
19th of October, 1781, Cornwallis surren- 
dered at Yorktown. Coming down later, 
we find that on Friday, the 12th of April, 
1861, the Confederates began the attack on 
Fort Sumter. On Friday, the 19th of 
April, Massachusetts troops were slain in 
the streets of Baltimore. On Friday, the 
10th of May, 1861, Camp Jackson was cap- 
tured at St. Louis. Here occurred the first 
—perhaps the only—iustance where wo- 
man’s blood was shed during the war. In 
the promiscuous firing which took place 
after the surrender, several women were 
wounded, and one (Emily Somers, a young 
girl] of fourteen,) was killed. On Friday, 
the 7th of April, 1865, negotiations were 
opened at Appomattox for the surrender of 
Lee. On Good Friday, April 14, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. Pres- 
ident Garfield was inaugurated on Friday, 
and many predicted from this circum. 
stance an unfortunate termination to his 
administration; but when we consider that 
by his illness and death the whole country 
—North and South—was united as never 
before—that we have at last become one 
nation—we can hardly regard him as un- 
fortunate. One more important date 1 
must mention-—one fraught with more con- 
sequence to woman, perhaps, than any of 
the preceding. On Friday, the 7th of 
March, 1874, what was known as the ‘‘So- 
cial Evil” bill was repealed by the -legisla- 
ture of Missouri. Had this law remained 
unrepealed, other states would soon have 
followed the example, to the great degrada- 
tion of women throughout the land. 

Several conspicuous political hangings 
occurring on Friday I have purposely omit- 
ted, because in these cases the dates are 
arbitrarily fixed on Friday, while the other 

events seem to have happened on that day. 
Not only this, but this whole subject of the 
gallows is fraught with horror. When wo- 
man is endowed with political rights these 





g iastly spectacles wil! speedily disappear, 





and with them will pass. away the odium 

which now attaches to the sixth day of the 

week. Then will all Fridays be considereg 

**good,” R. N. 4, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
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WOMEN AND MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

EpiTtoR JOURNAL:—For several years, 
while women have been so persistently 
knocking at the door of the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Medical Society,” I have been wondering 
now that the number of women physicians 
is so large, and constantly increasing, why 
they do not organize a society themselves, 
Since women are capable of fitting them. 
selves to be either doctors, lawyers, or 
ministers, they are capable of organizing 
and carrying on a medical society of their 
own, that shall be an honor to their profes. 
sion, and acknowledged as such by like 
societies throughout the country. We cer. 
ainly feel that there is intellect and talent 
combined with medical knowledge and ex. 
perience sufficient to carry on sucha society, 

I beiieve that the refusal cf the ‘‘Masga. 
chusetts Medical Society” to open its doors 
to women physicians, comes from a cons. 
cientious conviction that it is not for the 
best interest of physicians of both sexes, 
and though I may not agree with that con. 
viction, still I have no right to say that it 
is from narrow-minded prejudice. The 
majority of the members of that society are 
broad-minded men of sterling integrity, who 
believe in the good work women physicians 
are doing, and would not put one stumbling 
block in the way of their success. I am 
not willing to admit that women are not 
capable of having as good a society as the 
‘Massachusetts Medical,” and did I belong 
tothe corps of women physicians in our 
city, I should lend my influence to organiz- 
ing a society, be it ever so small in the 
beginning. Said society should hold regular 
meetings as often as deemed advisable by 
the faculty, and at these meetings essays 


+ should be read and discussed upon impor- 


tant subjects bearing upon the study and 
practice of medicine and surgery, given by 
the very best talent of the physicians of 
both sexes in the state and country. 

I say—both sexes, for I think we should 
not separate them, or feel that simply be- 
cause we are women, all knowledge must be 
gained through women. Let us accept, as 
helpers in the good work, all experience and 
suggestions, from whatever source they may 
come. In time, such a society would be. 
come a help, and a power in the community. 

This course seems to me much wiser than 
to keep on seeking admission into the other 
society; and no one would give a ‘Women’s 
State Medical Society” a more hearty God- 
speed than the “Massachusetts Medical 
Society.” I frequently read our Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, as well as 
several others published elsewhere, and am 
surprised seldom or never to find an 
article from a woman physician. So 
far as I know, there is no law for- 
bidding women to write for the varivus 
medical journals. There is no surer way of 
helping on the cause of woman than by 
women expressing, through the press, their 
opinions upon all matters of general inter- 
est to the public, whether it be upon medi- 
cal or other subjects. Men will gladly 
acknowledge their worth, and even those 
who have no special interest in our cause, 
will in time acknowledge that we are equal 
to discussing with themimportant questions 
pertaining to state and country. Surely 
women are interested in political affairs, (we 
should be), in civil service reform, and the 
many questions daily brought before the 
country, upon the right interpretation of 
which the future well-being of our country 
depends. Yet we seldom see in our daily 
papers anything bearing upon these public 
questions by a woman. 

There is no surer way of women obtain- 
ing the ballot upon all questions, than by 
proving their competency to vote intelligent- 
ly, and in no way can a woman prove it 90 
well, as by expressing publicly the views 
she holds upon all matters pertaining to 
legislation. 

Let the women of Massachusetts put their 
shoulders to the wheel in earnest, and they 
will wield a powerful influence, not only for 
the good of womankind, but for the uplift: 





ing of humanity. E. E. B. 
Bo ston. 
oe 
INDIANA SUFFKAGISTS AT ACTON CaMP- 
MEETING. 


INDIANAPULIS, Ind., July 27, 1882. 

Eprror JourNAL:—A few weeks ago the 
Equal Suffrage Society of Indianapolis in- 
stituted measures by which a day for the 
discussion of Woman Suffrage could be s¢ 
cured at the Acton Camp Meeting, held ten 
miles from this city. Mrs. Dr. Carey. 
president of the society, and an influentia! 
member of the M. E. Church, was willing: 
ly accorded by the Acton trustees a day for 
this purpose, and Tuesday, July 25, was set 
apart as a day for suffrage work. Consid- 
ering that the Acton Camp-ground is avery 
popular place, where people from all parts 
of the State yearly meet to spend a month 
or more in their cottages built expressly fo? 
that purpose, the opportunity for making 
the work wide-reaching was a good ope 
The innovation upon the old line of work 
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at camp-meetings of an exclusively relig- 
jous character is also considered a great 
in tor the vause. 

A number of the old workers were in at- 
tendance, but to Mary E. Haggart and 
Helen M. Gougar was assigned the duty 
of addressing the meetings of both after- 
noon and evening. Dr. Walden, of Cincin 
nati, Ohio, a prominent divine in his de- 
nomination, delivered a discourse before 
the suflrage service, which opened the way 
and prepared the minds of the people for 
an unprej.uiiced reception of the gospel of 
Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Carey presided 
over the mectings with all the grace of dig- 
nified womanhood, and madea telling state- 
ment of the causes which led to her conver- 
sion to the idea of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. After this, Mrs. L. May Wheeler re- 
cited and sang ‘‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee,” 
in a way that thrilled the whole audience 
into sympathy with woman’s cause. Mrs. 
Carey then introduced Mrs. Haggart, who 
held the vast audience deeply interested for 
over an hour and a half. The breathless 
attention given to her presentation of this 
great question of the hour told very plainly 
how willing the people are to tisten if it is 
only fairly brought before them. At the 
close of her address a rising vote was taken 
to ascertain how many present were in 
favor of giving woman the ballot. Instant- 
ly the entire audience seemingly was on its 
feet. When the opposing vote was called 
one man and one woman stood up. The 
gentleman, Dr. Ritter, a prominent citizen 
of Irvington, was pressed to come to the 
front and state his reasons for the faith 
within him, which he did, in a way which 
many years ago became wearisome and 
fatiguing to our old workers, We heard 
the same old doleful lamentations about 
neglected babies, neglected homes, disrupt- 
ed families, and the torn-up foundations of 
society generally. Your correspondent is 
pleased to note the fact, however, that this 
one brave opponent (for he was brave ina 
certain sense) admitted, before he took his 
seat, the abstract right. He was simply 
kept at bay by the clanking of the chains 
of ‘expediency.’ Mrs. Haggart made a 
brief reply to the gentleman's sophistry, 
and called the attention of the Christian 
people before her to what seemed to her an 
astounding admission for a professing 
Christian to make today, in the light of our 
higher civilization, viz.: That politics are 
necessarily corrupt. A large audience filled 
the pavilion in the evening to hear Mrs. 
Gougar answer popular objections in her 
usual positive and emphatic style. She 
paid special respects to Dr. Ritter’s objec- 
tions, and, as one of the ministers present 
expressed it, ‘‘sandpaperei him down till 
nothing was left of him.” With but one 
or two exceptions, all the ministers in at- 
tendance committed themselves to the suf- 
frage cause. At this meeting thousands of 
leaflets and suffrage tracts were distribu- 
ted, und much individual work was done 
among the families on the ground. One of 
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the Indianapolis papers, in reporting the 
meeting, said that the lady speakers ac- 
quijted themselves splendidly. This day’s 

_ work is considered one of the most effec- 
tive ever employed by} our suffrage work- 
ers. Numbers of converts were made, and 
many requests sent in for speakers and 
workers to come and hold meetings in dif- 
ferent sections of the State. 

The Hvening News, the only daily oppo- 
nent in the State, has lately admitted that 
the “paradoxical thing called the suffrage 
amendment” would be submitted to the 
people by our next legislature. Now, judg- 
ing from the wonderful progress lately 
made in the way of converting partial-suf- 
frage sinners, the amendment may not only 
be submitted but also be ratified at the elec- 
tion soon to follow. Mrs. Haggart and 
Mrs. Gougar are two able champions of the 
suffrage cause, and theirZentire dissimi.ar- 
ity in presenting the question gives them a 
power over # large and promiscuous audi- 
ence that is simply marvelous. 

Das. D. Hacearr. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary Pratt Garrison, died in Roxbury, 
on Sunday last. Her new-born babe died 
also. Mrs. Garrison was the‘wife of Fran- 
cis Jackson Garrison, youngest son of the 
late and always revered Wm. Lloyd Garris- 
on. By this sudden and unexpected death 
one of the brightest and most prom- 
ising of young women has passed from 
us. She identified herself with the suffrage 
work, having taken a county as her special 
field in which to organize and promote 
school suffrage. She was a worthy mem- 
ber of the honored family to which she was 
allied. 

Rev. Samuel May, Rev. Mr. Atwood, Lu- 
cy Stoneand Wendell Phillips made brief 
remarks at the funeral, which took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 1, at the old fam- 
ily home. The house was filled with those 
who came with silent sympathy for the 
young husband left alone by this sore be- 
Teavement, and with the few who remain of 
the old abolitionists,to whom the sorrows of 
this family are their own sorrows. 

A quartette sang appropriate words at jhe 
house, and at the grave in Forest Hills Cem. 





otery, where the remains were laid with 
those of Wm. Lloyd Garrison and his wife. 
L. 8. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Miss Lilian Whiting, of the Boston Trav- 
eller,is attending the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

Miss C. Wilde, the careful officejagent of 
the Woman’s JourNnatr, is spending a few 
weeks at her home in Duxbury, Mass. 


King’s College, London, has published a 
scheme for extending its operations to the 
education of women. 


‘A bill authorizing widowers to marry 
their deceased wives’ sisters has been again 
defeated in Parliament by a close vote. 


The Central Committee of the suffrage 
party of the State of New York have issued 
atract offering fifty reasons why women 
should vote. 


Miss Matilda Hindman regards the out- 
look in Nebraska as hopeful. She lectures 
five times a week, and finds people every- 
where ready to hear. 


The effects of the potato blight in Ireland 
have been exaggerated. In badly drained 
ground the crop has been damaged, but on 
the whole the prospect is encouraging. 


Miss M. A. Hardaker has received the de- 
gree of M. A. from her Alma Mater, the St. 
Lawrence University. She is still on the 
staff of the Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Susie C. Vogl, the successful busi- 
ness manager of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, is 
taking her summer vacation at Beaver 
Island, Me. 


An addition to the dissipations at Martha’s 
Vineyard is a den for opium smoking. The 
religious people who summer there ought 
certainly to find a way to abolish sucha 
hideous means of debauchery. 


Of the late Mrs, Lincoln, Mrs. Jane Grey 
Swisshelm writes, ‘‘She naturally had a full 
share of the general love of personal adorn- 
ment, yet would have joined a society pledg- 
et to use no foreign dress goods, laces, or 
ornaments during the war, if Mr. Lincoln 
and his Secretary of the Treasury had not 
condemned the project, declaring that the 
government needed the revenue coming 
from the importation of these luxuries.” 


Mr, Walter Smith, late of the Normul Art 
Schooi, is to be at the head of the art de- 
partment of of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music at the oid St. James in Bos- 
ton. 


The Hnglishwoman's Review and Wo- 
man Suffrage Journal for July are at hand. 
They are full of interest, and of the reports 
of steaiy work for the enfranchisement and 
uplifting of women in the various countries 
of Europe. 


The Deutsche Frauen Anhalt, which Miss 
Jenny Hirsch has carried on for several 
years with great ability, as an advocate of 
woman’s rights, has ceased to exist. But 
the cause it represents is slowly yet surely 
taking root in Germany. 


The House has refused to take up the 
bill granting federal assistance to southern 
education, 30 that it will haveto go over for 
nebody knows how long. This matter is 
very much more urgent than the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. 


Congress is lavish. The appropriations 
of the present session cannot be far short of 
three hundred and fifty million dollars, and 
yet both houses continue to allot funds as 
though the resources of the Treasury were 
inexhaustible. 


Mrs. Mary E. Haggart addressed a con- 
vention of twenty sabbath schools, the 5th 
of August, at Walesboro, on the suffrage 
amendment. [tis a great step to get into 
the sabbath schools and churches. Indiana 
women are working with a will. 


At the Willoughby Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, Anna Oliver, pastor, the Rev. A. 
F, Selleck preached last Sabbath morning, 
and in the evening a ‘‘Sunday-school jubi- 
lee” was given, which embraced recitations, 
songs anc addresses from several speak- 
ers. 


The young meu at West Point are to have 
the companionship of another colored cadet. 
His name is Lemuel W. Livingstone, and 
he is appointed from the Second Florida 
District. His appointment is the result of 
a competitive examination, in which he dis- 
tanced the white contestants. 


A great exposition of the mineral wealth 
of Colorado and the region round was open- 
edat Denver this week. It will attract wide 
attention, and no doubt be the mears of 
bringing capital to develop the wonderful 
wealth of metals in that famous section of 
the country. 


Every woman should learntoswim. This 
is the time to doso, The superintendent 
of one of the bath-houses at Providence 
has a class of twenty-seven in swimming, 
and reports that many ladies in the vicinity 
avail themselves of the privileges of the 
bath-house every morning. 


The Great lest gives an account of a 





town in Minnesota which licensed a saloon 


for ten dollars, which sold a man a few 
drinks, who committed murder, and the 
trial cost the tax-payers of the county over 
ten thousand dollars. However, ‘‘we only 
‘license the traffic for the revenue it brings.” 


Pennsylvania is now the only State which 
has persistently refused women admittance 
to the bar. A lady in that state has been 
trying for seven or eight years to gain 
admittance, but the court refuses to allow 
her to enter under the existing statutes, 
and the legislature refuses to passa new 
law. —Hartford Times. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has gone to 
Denver to rest with her family, after having 
lectured in Nebraska from the middle of 
May till the middle of July. Early in Sep- 
tember she will return to Nebraska to con- 
tinue her labors until after the election in 
November, which will decide whether the 
women of that state are to have equal polit- 
ical rights with the men. 


Some folks are very hard to please. They 
are continually talking about how important 
it is that the best men should go into public 
life, but when a man like Gov. Long, against 
whose public service it is impossible to bring 
any charge, indicates his willingness to serve 
his fellow citizens if he is wanted,they want 
to know why he don’t retire and make way 
for somebody else.—Springfield Union. 


Recent statistics furnished by the census 
bureau show that there were 93,608 males in 
Coloredo over twenty-one years of age in 
1880. Stillin that year our total vote was 
only 52,532. This was the year of the presi- 
dential election, and effort was made to call 
outa full vote: Yet only 55 percent of our 
voting population voted.—Colorado Springs 
Gatette, 


The career of Miss Fanny Parnell, brief 
as was her course, shows how much woman 
may do in and for agreat cause. Itis ques- 
tionable if Ireland would have fallen into 
the servitude in which she has lain for cen- 
turies, or that our race would to-dsy be on 
the ascent to Liberty, but for the influence 
that has been exerted for good or for ill by 
the fairer sex.—Jrish World, 


The attack upon Senator Ferry’s record 
by the notorious Congressman Hubbell is 
likely to help more than it wiil injure him. 
The facts of the case as they come to light 
do not look creditable to the participants 
It seems that the paper in which the article 
was published was made up for the occasion, 
although it claimed on its face to be nearly 
two years old. 


The people of Tennessee have a good 
temperance law on their statute-book, which 
has become so popular that both political 
parties have been compelled to endorse it. 
‘The four-mile law,” as it is called, simply 
makes it illegal to sell intoxicating liquors 
within a radius of four miles of any school- 
house, and the effect has already been to 
utt@rly wipe out dram shops in many coun- 
ties of the state. 


Miss Elizabeth B. Wing,of North Bloom- 
field, Ohio, has made a fine crayon portrait 
of Gen. Garfield, which has been presented 
to Hiram College. Mrs. Garfield is said to 
consider it one of the best portraits of her 
husband. Miss Wing has recently made 
very successful portraits of L. L. Hill and 
A. T. Lilly, of the Nonotuck Silk Co., of 
Fiorence, and of H. H. Bond,of Northamp: 
ton. 


Once, in Paris, General Skobeleff was 
seen, on astormy day, torun across the 
street from his lodging, with an umbrella, to 
shelter an old woman who was hauling a 
costermonger’s cart. He walked by her side 
for some distance, nntil she reached a place 
of shelter. ‘‘It’s so hard,” he said, ‘‘to dry 
wet clothes in Paris, and I am very tender- 
hearted when I see an old woman in 
any trouble.” 


The Rugby Colony is cheered by a favor- 
able summer and good crops, and the grum- 
blers have gone to the rear for the present. 
Fruits are doing particularly well in quality 
as well as quantity. Zhe Rugbian is con- 
vinced that the land has not been overrated; 
indeed that it has not been rated high en- 
ough. That view is probably somewhat 
rose-colored, but everybody will be glad to 
know that the colony is in good spirits. 


The Khedive's wife, the Vice Queen, as 
she is called, is a daughter of El Hamid 
Pasha and granddaughter of the famous 
Abbas Pasha. She is a beautiful and culti- 
vated woman, who tenderly loves her hus- 
band and her four children, and takes an 
active part in the education of the latter. 
The eldest boy, Abbas, and his brother are 
taught by a Swiss pedagogue, and the little 
girls are under the care of an English nurse. 


There are many reasons why working 
men should not strike, but there is none 
more potent than the statistics given ina 
recent issue of the Journal of United Labor 
The history of strikes in England during the 
years between 1870 and 1880 shows that 
while there were more than 2300 strikes in 
that time, only 71 were successful, and 
$22, 284,750 lost in wages to the striking 
workmen. The workmen in this country 
have met with the same ill-luck. 


The refusal of the trades unions to allow 
American boys to learn trades, is suicidal. 
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York than the shops could supply if they 
were to instruct every native boy who ap- 
plies for work. The laboring mechanic 
joins with his fellows to forbid his own son’s 
learning his trade, because he fears that his 
son’s competition will reduce his wages, 
and then sees skilled laborers from abroad 
coming in and taking the places which the 
boys ought to have. 


At a recent entertainment in Washington, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett wore a dress 
which she called ‘‘Esmeralda.” It wes not 
confined at the waist, but fell in one un- | 
broken sweep from the shoulders to the 
floor. The fullness of the drapery was gath- | 
ered into a yoke back and front of the 
neck. It was buttoned at the back like a 
child’s apron. ‘Esmeralda’ was made of 
gray silk with a puff of cardinal satin on 
each shoulder, The sleeves were long and 
tight. 


Dr. J. H. Vincent, in his lecture at Lake 
Bluff, last week, on ‘‘That Boy's Sister,” 
referring to the suffrage question, said that 
the woman who did not control two to 
five votes would never gain by depositing 
one, but would be likely to lose infiuence 
over the others. If ‘‘that boy’s sister” does 
not suggest to the brilliant lecturer that if 
he does not control from two to five votes 
he will never gain by depositing one, it will 
only be because she is not so bright as her 
brotLer.—Chicago Advance. 





The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, (republi- 
can,) in speaking of the late election in 


favor of prohibition, says: ‘For the re- 
sult, in so far as the vote on the prohibitory 
amendment is involved, each of the great 
political parties of the state must divide the 
responsibility. In every locality through- 
out the state, leading Democrats vied with 
Republicans in zealous support of the meas- 
ure, while perhaps the vote of the respec- 
tive parties was about equal in its relevancy 
to party numbers on either side. Indeed, 
we conld write the names of as many 
distinguished Democrats as Republicans, of 
equal fame, who labored for the amend- 
ment. 


Rev. Mary Thomas Clark, of Richmond, 
Ind., has been for several years a regularly 
ordained minister in the Universalist Church 
recognized in full fellowship as far as du- 
ties of the church are concerned. When 
travelling in church work, she never lets an 
opportunity pass where she can give a lec- 
ture on woman snffrage, separate from her 
regular sermons, which are in themselves 
an unanswerable plea for the enlargement 
of the sphere of woman. Hence, in her 
quiet, unobtrusive way,this Christian work- 
er has been creating a public sentiment 
where she preaches, quite in advance of the 
times, and will be of great advantage in the 


ment in Indiana. 


Lasell Seminary for young women, has 


the academic year 1881-82. It is beautiful- 


was founded in 1851 by Prof. Edward La- 


first rank for girls. It is situated in the 
beautiful village of Auburndale. 
bridge with Harvard are only seven miles 
distant, It is ten miles from Boston, with 
ready access to the centres of literary, mu- 
sical and artistic culture. The buildings 
are well arranged and comfortable, with 
perfect ventilation and drainage. The 
course of study is varied, with a corps of 
resident and occasional teachers. There are 
cabinets and apparatus, a well-selected li- 
brary, and lectures of high literary and 
practical merit. The health of the students 
receives attention, and physical culture is 
provided. 
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The twenty-ninth year of thie Famil 
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September 20, 
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PAPER HANGINGS. 


Great Bargains. 





A large stock of the Latest Styles of Papee 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
etc., retailing for one-third fess than any other 
store in Boston. 


TF Swan, 
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LITTLE PATTY. 

Cross little Patty sat under a tree, 

As fretful as ever a child conld be. 

“Keep still!” to a singing-bird she said; 
“You are out of tune, and you hurt my head. 
“Do stop!” she cried, to a dancing brook. 
A lamb and a pussy cat came to look 
Atcross little Patty beneath the tree, 

As fretful as ever a child could be. 

The pussy cat wondered to see her pont, 
And the frisky lambkin skipped about; 

But the brook tripped on over stones and moss, 
And never found out that Patty was cross. 

The bird in the tree-top sang away, 

And these were the words she meant to eay; 
“You poor little girl, why can’t you see 

That there’s nothing at all the matter with me? 
“Mind your manners, my dearie, soon, 

Ur yon'll find the whole world out of tune.” 
Somehow the wind in the leafy tree, 

And the rippling water so wild and free, 

The bird on the bough, and the snow white lamb, 
And the gentle pussy so mild and calm, 
Made Patty ashamed of her nanghty mood; 
She shook herself well, and said, “I'll be good.” 
And, presto! the Patty beneath the tree 
Was just as sweet as a child could be. 

—Harper's Young People. 





THE LESSON OF THE BRIERS. 
“Charley! Charley!” called Ella to her 
younger brother; ‘‘don’t go among those 
briers; come over here in the garden!” 
“‘Ho! stay in the garden! who wants to 
stay in the garden?” answered master Char- 
ley with great contempt. ‘I guess you 
think I'm a girl to want to play where it’s 
all smooth and everything. Hol” 
“That’s not it, Charley, but you know 
we both have on our good clothes, and we 
must be ready. to run quick when we hear 
the carriage drive up to the gate with Aunt 
May and Covsin Harry and Alice.” 
“IT know that as well as you do,” said 
Charley, pushiug his way through the hedge 
as hespoke ‘Girls aren't good for any 
thing but to sit and sew. I mean to have 
some fun. I mean tocl——” 

Ella felt like giving some angry answer, 
but she checked herself, and went on with 
her sewing as she sat under the big tree, 
wondering what made Charley break off 
his sentence so suddenly. 

“El-la, El-la!” cried a pitiful voice at last, 
“come help me! I’m getting all torn. O 
—oh!” 

Sure enough, Charley was getting all 
torn; some big thorns had caught his new 
trousers, and the harder he struggled the 
worse matters became. 

‘‘Hold still, dear,” said Ella, ‘‘I can’t help 
you while you kick so. There! now you're 
free. Oh! Charley!” 

Charley, clapping his hand to his trous- 
ers, knew well enough what Ella’s ‘‘Oh!” 
meant. It meant a great big tear in his 
new clothes, two cousins coming to spend 
the day, and a poor little boy sobbing in the 
nursery until the nurse would stop scolding 
and make him fit to go down and see the 
company. The very thought of all this 
misery made him cry. 

“Oh! they'll be here in a minute! boo- 
hoo!” he sobbed; ‘‘what shall I do?” 

«Why, stand still, that’s all,” said Ella, 
hastily threading her needle with a long 
black thread; ‘‘stand just so, dear, till I 
mend it.” 

‘Mend it!” cried master Charles delight- 
ed. “Oh Ella! Will you?” 

“Certainly I will,” she answered very 
gently, at the same time beginning.to draw 
the edges of the tear together; ‘‘you know 
girls are not good for anything but to sit 
and sew.” 

“O Ella! I didn't say that.” 

“T think you did, Charley.” 

‘Not exactly that, I guess. It was awful! 
mean, ifI did. Oh! hurry; I hear the car- 
riage.” 

“Do be quiet, you little wriggler!” laugh- 
ed his sister, bastily finishing the work as 
well as she could, so that Charley in a mo- 
ment looked quite fine again. ‘‘There! 
we'll get to the gate before they turn into 
the lane, after all.” 

Charley held Ella’s hand more tightly 
than usual as they ran toward the gate to- 
gether. Ella noticed it, and stopped to kiss 
him. 

“I’m sorry I spoke so,” he panted, kiss- 
ing her again right heartily. ‘Does it 
show?” 

“Not a bit; you wouldn’t know any 
thing had happened. Hurrah! here they 
are!” 

“Hurrah! Howdy do, everybody!” 
shouted Charley.—Joel Stacy in St. Nicholas. 

THE SNOW FAMILY. 


It was a very small family,—only three; 
Mr. Snow, Mrs. Snow, and the baby. Mr. 
Snow did not look like othermen. Mamma 
Snow did not look like yourmamma. And 
their baby was sucha funny one! 

Where do you think I saw this strange 
family? It was in our school-yard, last 
winter. There had been a long snow-storm. 
Great piles of soft white snow were in the 
yard. Boys like to play in the snow. They 
are not afraid of the cold. 

Well, my boys made a great snow-man. 





Snow's wife. 
of the snow. The baby stood beside Papa 
and Mmma Snow. 

Then they called me out to see this fami- 
ly. Itold them Mr. Snow was very pale 
for sucha large man. One boy said, ‘Yes; 
it isa very pale famiiy Wethink they are 
not very well.”’ Another boy said he was 
sure they would not live long. 

Every day I asked my boys about Mr. 
Snow and his wife and baby. But one 
morning every one of the Snow family was 
gone. Where was Mr. Snow? Where was 
Mrs. Snow? And where was the funny lit- 
tle baby? They had lived in our yard just 
one week. No one knew where they had 
gone. No one but the suuth wind and the 
sun, and they would not tell.—S. Z. 
Sprague in Our Little Ones. 
——_—— @@o --—— 

POSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN PERRY, NEW YORK. 


Perry, N. Y., July 21, 1882 

Epiror JounnaL:—In school district No. 
6, in the town of Perry, N. Y., sixteen 
women not heretofore taxed and having 
no children in the publicschools, have ask- 
ed to have their names put upon the town 
assessment list for the sum required by 
law to give them the school vote. 

A majority of these are young women, 
and the motive of some isthe hope to help 
on the time when women may have the 
temperance vote, with others to give moral 
support and encouragement to those women 
who, by law, are already voters, and 
most of them intend the duty of needed 
service inthe public schools, 

CHARLOTTE A. CLEVELAND. 


HUNDRED SUFFRAGE PETITIONERS, 


GranvD Rapips, Micu, 
July 17, 1882. } 

Epiror JoURNAL:— Perbaps you may 
think me somewhat dilatory, as the time 
stated for the return of the petition was the 
middle of June. But as our legislature will 
not convene before next January and the 
members are to be elected in November 
next, I have taken the liberty to retain it 
until the present time, but wi}l hold myself 
ready to return it at any time you may direct. 
For convenience I changed the form to 
that of common letter paper, and have thir- 
ty-five pages filled, at twenty names on the 
page, which numbers 700 names, all from 
this city, and not more than one-third of 
the city has been visited. The friends of the 
enterprise intend todo what they can to 
elect the right kind of men. Our daughter, 
Mrs. G. W. Fowler, of Manistee, takes quite 
an interest in this enterprise. 
Jostan R. HoLpeEn. 


WOMEN CANDIDATES IN IOWA, 


MircHe.LuvIL_eE, I[oa., July 19, 1882. 
Eprror JournaL:—While in the library 
in Des Moines a few days since, I chanced 
to take up the JouRNAL in which Mrs, Liv- 
ermore speaks to the toast ‘‘Women in Pol- 
itics.” 

Impelled by the feeling of state-pride, I 
wish to add to the list mentioned the name 
of Mrs. Harriet Jameson Bellangee, the 
nominee of the National Greenback party 
for county superintendent of schools last 
year. This woman was the only candidate 
of any party in the county who made an 
active political canvass. She challenged 
the opposition candidate to meet her in pub- 
lic discussion on the political issues of the 
day, but he evidently considered ‘‘discre- 
tion to be the better part of valor.” Her 
arguments were clear, terse and conclusive. 
I am not ashamed to confess that I became 
aconvert to her party doctrines while listen- 
mgt her able exposition of them. 

his party had five women candidates in 
the fieldin fowa, all of whom acquitted 
themselves nobly, utterly refuting the idea 
that women are unfit to participate in poli- 
tics. WARWICK THOMPSON. 
*#*e 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 
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In a recent JouRNAL appeared the state- 
ment that Miss Mary F. Eastman was the 
first woman ever invited to preach before the 
Western Unitarian Conference, whereupon 
the Christian Register responded by referring 
to similar courtesies extended elsewhere. 

I would allude to other instances of due 
appreciation and justice accorded to wo- 
man, both east and west. First, I recall 
the gifted Celia Burleigh, who long served 
efficiently as settled pastor over the church 
in Brooklyn to which Samuel J. May 
and Rev. Herman Snow (now, from impair- 
ed health, a resident of the Pacific coast) 
formerly ministered. Also the scholarly 
Caroline Healy Dall, who for years has 
preached and spoken before churches and 
conferences in various localities throughout 
the Union. More than thirty years ago,our 
own Lucretia Mott was welcomed to a Uni- 
tarian conference in Philadelphia, by a 
prominent clergyman, who remarked that 
there could have been ‘‘no such women 
abroad when St. Paul utterea his prohi- 
bition.” 

As an evidence of the progressive spirit 
of the age so largely permeating the Uni- 
tarian ranks, I would also refer to our re- 
cent gatherings in this city, on anniversary 
week, where unusual hospitality was ac- 
corded to the utterances of woman. Atthe 
daily morning conferences at Hollis street 
church, led by different clergymen of our 
faith, who presented inspiring’ themes for 
meditation, her voice was ever cordially 
welcomed, in response tothe thought of the 
hour. Here Miss E. P. Channing worthily 
represented the name and spirit of the saint- 
ly fathers who have ‘“‘passed on.” Other 


seemed rather to emphasize the equally au- 
thoritative words that ‘‘in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.” On the 
morning when, advertised as leader, Mrs. 
Livermore was greeted by an increasing au- 
dience, she conducted the services with her 
usual ability, speaking on ‘‘Christian Love” 
with exceeding beauty and power. Still 
later in the day, at another church, Mrs, 
Livermore was introduced by a clergyman 
who said that he would ‘‘present her as a 
speaker unsurpassed by any other woman, 
or even man, in our ranks.” With her fine 
physique, clear voice, distinct enunciation, 
perfect self-possession, and earnest spirit, 
fully did she justify the encomium, and 
demonstrate the possibilities of woman un- 
der the requisite training and experience- 
by the delivery of a grand address, report- 
ed at the time by the daily press. 

At the Church of the Disciples, also, there 
gathered a band of earnest women, presided 
over by Miss Abby W. May, who had form- 
ed themselves into a society for the furthber- 
ance of liberal Christianity, supplementary 
to that of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Here, blending with the welcome 
voices of Rev. C. W. Wendte and Rev. H. 
B. Carpenter, were those of Mesdames 
Barrows, Thatcher, and Snow, and Misses 
Channing, May and Devereaux—warmly 
pleading for a larger measure of the Chris- 
tian graces within their own souls, and a 
deeper enthusiasm impelling them to work 
more earnestly for the furtherance of those 
great truths which afford to themselves the 
deepest peace and joy. ‘ 

Another meeting deserving of notice, 
held in the Hollis street church, was that 
of the woman preachers, presided over by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Here convened a 
band of talented, energetic women, repre- 
senting various denominations, many of 
whom had been refused ordination by their 
own bodies. Yet, inspired with zeal for 
their Master, they were doing their work 
without any formal, outward consecration 
whatever. Widely differing from the cx- 
pericnce of those belonging to the stricter 
sects was that of Mrs, Ada C. Bowles, 
from the Universalist ranks, and Mrs, Clara 
M. Bisbee, the daughter of one Unitarian 
clergyman and widow of another, who has 
recently been ordained over the free church 
in Dorchester, Revs. James Freeman Clarke, 
W. P. Tilden, W. G. Babcock and C. R 
Eliot officiating. It was cheering indeed 
to listen to the record of sympathy and en- 
couragement accorded to Mrs. Bowles, and 
to the earnest, scholarly speech of Mrs. 
Bisbee, which gave promise of a successful 
career. In conclusion, Mrs. Howe gave a 
brief but exceedingly interesting sketch of 
her ministerial labors, more especially while 
abroad, and dismissed the audience with 
her gracious benediction, Thus we sce that 
woman’s right to use her powersof speech, 
as well as to contribute her time, wealth 
and physical labor for the welfare of the 
church, is beginning to be more generally 
recognized. May we not hope that at no 
distant day, whenever urged by a deep 
sense of responsibility to preach the gos- 
pel, her efforts in that direction will be as 
welcome as are those of man; that every- 
where she will be granted equal opportu- 
nity for culture, be admitted to equa! fel- 
lowship, be accepted in the pulpit, as she 
now is upon all reform platforms, as an 
efficient coadjutor in every movement for 
the general wplifting of humanity? 

Mary F. Snow. 
Boston, July 18, 1882. 
#e 


CHEAP WIT. 


A bundle wrapped in a newspaper lay on 
my desk, and, looking up from my writing, 
this sentence attracted my attention: ‘A 
woman would rather look through a key- 
hole any day, than through the biggest tele- 
scope that was ever made,” 

Anyone can appreciate the classical word. 
ing, the chivalrous sentiment, and the 
manly appreciation of women contained in 
the above sentence. It is but a trifle—a 
newspaper squib,—but it roused my ire, 
and doubtless that of all women who 
chanced to read it. It is one of the thou- 
sand slurs against womanhood with which 
newspapers abound. If there are a few 
lines at the end of a column which must be 
filled, nine timesin ten some smart saying 
about women is inserted, and the ‘‘funny 
column” is full of such extracts. 
Newspapers are public educators. Our 
children read them, and imperceptibly but 
surely their minds are moulded by them. 
Is it any wonder that young America at 
twenty-one looks upon his grandmother as 
a dried-up fossil, his prospective mother-in- 
law as the ‘‘capsheaf” of masculine woes, 
his mother as ‘‘well enough in her way, 
but only a woman,” his sisters, as ‘‘noth- 
ing but girls’? One can see the workings 
of these ideas, caught from older brothers, 
and frequently from fathers, among the lit- 
tle children. Tom says to Gracie, ‘‘What 
can you do? you’re nothing buta girl,” and 
the sarcastic emphasis placed on ‘‘girl” 
makes the incipient woman’s blood boil. 
Because there are silly women, why 
should newspapers infer that all women are 








women, also, offering the spontaneous ut- 





This they called Mr. Snow. Then they 


terances of Overflowing hearts, mingled 


silly? The are women who would no 


able that a woman’s ideas of honor are 
much more clearly defined thau those of 
most men. There are men who would 
scorn to look through a keyhole for fear of 
being caught at it, but somehow, when 
they sell groceries, fourteen ounces make a 
pound. 

Women seldom lie, steal, swear, or do 
the ten thousand things of which many 
men think very lightly. The greatest sin 
in many a man’s eyes is ‘‘getting caught.” 
There are thousands of women who appre- 
ciate the wonders revealed by a powerful 
telescope, far more than the beer-muddled 
man who mistakes the nearest street-lamp 
for the moon. : 

Newspapers seize upon woman’s love of 
dress as the most ridiculous of foibles. 
Jokes have been written by the mile regard- 
ing it; butleta woman go with her last 
year’s hat jammed down over her eyes, col- 
lar aud cuffs of questionable cleanness, and 
hair resembling a last year’s hay-mow, she 
is called a sloven, and remarks not so harm- 
less as the sayings of the comic editor are 
freely bandied about her. With a man it 
is different; he, poor fellow, is so worried 
and fatigued with the wear and tear of life, 
the difficulty of choosing cigars and liquors, 
the excitement of dodging his landlord and 
tailor, that he has neither time nor strength 
to keep himself neat. But then, his breath 
is like a *‘garden of spices,” wherein cloves 
greatly predominate. If there are no men 
in the wide world at whose expense the 
press can be funny; if men have no foibles, 
no hobbies, no questionable habits, no 
queer notions of right and wrong; if woman 
is the only legitimate object of which to make 
fun,—then let them say that some women 
do thus and so, not including all woman- 
kind, to some of whom many of us owe 
what little brains we possess, 

Pau Carson. 

Hannibal, Mo. 
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MAGNANIMITY., 


The “‘artificial” lion, as Mr. Pail Robin- 
son wittily calls himin his ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” 
is reputed te be a magnanimous beast. His 
magnanimity is shown among other instan- 
ces in the old fable of the division of his 
spoils after hunting. He orders the bear to 
divide the prey—the bear does so in three 
equal portions and is immediately torn to 
pieces by the lion; the fox assigns nearly 
the whole to the lion, keeping only a few 
wretched morsels for himself. ‘‘How did 
you learn to divide so fairly?” asks the 
lion, ‘‘From the bear, your Majesty.” 

The same leonine magnanimity meets us 
at every turnin the ordinary dealings of 
men with women. It has become the fash- 
ion, even if we attribute it to ro higher 
motive, fur the majority of cducated men 
to be kind to women. They give them, in 
most cases, whatever they think will be 
good for them, educate them according to 
the standard which they individually hold 
of what is suitable to make their womankind 
nice companions for themselves, allow 
them a reasonable amount of liberty, and 
look after, and sometimes mismanage, their 
business concerns for them. But all this 
kindness ard indulgence is based on the 
assumption that men ought to be the dis. 
posers and arbitrators of the destiny of wo- 
men, the Jupiter Tonans, whose thunder- 
bolts are to have all the force of destiny. 
The authority which nature has placed in 
the hands of parents for the guidance of 
their infant children, custom has attributed 
to men for the control of women. Just as 
an arbitrary government appropriates the 
funds of its tributary nations, and then 
“gives” back or doles out a portion of what 
it has appropriated, with a strong sense of 
its own magnanimity, so men ‘‘give” to 
women whatever they think is good and 
fitting for them; but not one man ina thou- 
sand comprehends that this generosity is 
only a small part of what justice demands, 
and that women would be much better off 
if petted a little less, and let alone a little 
more. 

If we listen to any debating society of 
men only, from the High Court of Parlia- 
ment down to the most insignificant stu- 
dents’ discussion club, we find the same 
magnanimous tone of generosity assumed, 
the same entire want of perception that wo- 
men have equal rights to self-management 
and self-development with themselves. 
Parliament, for instance, has to decide 
whether a bill (say a Married Women’s 
Property Bill) is to be passed. ‘Women 
would mismanage their property,” says one, 
‘let them have the income but not the cap- 
ital.” ‘‘Women don't need much money,” 
says another, ‘‘their husbands always give 
them an allowance.” ‘‘Conjugal happiness 
will be impaired,” says a third, ‘‘if 2 woman 
becomes too independent,” or else—‘‘her 
children will suffer;” or else—‘‘if she has 
money under her own control she will be 
tempted to leave her husband if he has 
treated her badly.” There is never, appar- 
ently, a thought that a woman’s property 
is, by right, as much absolutely her own, 
asa man’s is absolutely his; that if she is 
foolish or wasteful, or lavish with it, her 
husband has only the same claim to advise 





or interfere, asshe has to advise or inter- 





her, without similar penalties or disabilities 
upon him, It is the same with regard to 
the vote. Many even of the men who are 
in favor of it look upon it as a concession 
a grant, made partly because women are 
suffering from the want of it, partly because 
they are wearied with our long importuni. 
ty. They will generously make a Conces. 
sion to us, but they do not consider that by 
the concession they simply cease to with. 
hold arbitrarily a right to which women 
have as much moral claim as themselves 
It isa favor to be given, not a wrong to be 
removed. 


Take, again, the question of medica] or 
legal education. On# man canrot bear the 
idea of his daughter or sister going through 
the anatomical or pathological curriculum 
(like Sir William Jenner, he would Tather 
sve her laid in her coffin) and therefore he 
willdo allin his power to prevent those 
women who do want to study, and whose 
fathers and brothers presumably have not 
interfered, from having a fair chance: or he 
thinks that women’s physical Strength is go 
much less, and their mental faculties so un- 
developed that they would be immediately 
beaten in the race, and therefore they are 
not to have leave to start, and if they persist 
in trying they shall be heavily handicapped, 
Another objects to women studying and 
practising law; he would be sorry to see 
woman grow callous and hard-hearted by 
having to examine a respondent and co. 
respondent in a divorce case: or he does not 
think the ‘‘keen susceptibilities and vivid 
imagination of the sex” would qualify them 
to succeed, and therefore they should be 
rigorously shut out from making the attempt, 
Sometimes the argument is more nuive and 
honest. ‘‘Our professions are overcrowded 
as it is, and we will not have women in still 
further to lessen the fees;” just as the 
Coventry silk dyers struck because “they 
meant to do away with female labour and 
if it took them half their wages they should 
stick to it,” It never seems to enter the 
heads of these ‘‘magnanimous” monopolists 
that women have a right to an equal share 
not only of labour but of the rewards of 
labour: that they have a right to do what 
they like with their property, a right to 
control their own time; a right to be educat- 
ed in the best way they can; and that the 
world’s opportunities and rewards and _ pri 
vileges do not belong to man, who may law- 
fully keep the lion’s share and hand over 
just as much or as little as he sees fit to 
woman, who isto accept her small share 
thankfuliy, and be very much obliged for 
his generosity in allowing her any part of 
what she might justly claim as her own. 

The same magnanimity runs through all 
the affairs of life. A husband ‘‘ajlows” his 
wife very handsome pin-money, or he 
“gives” her a sufficient sum to manage the 
housekeeping with, and hethinks he is very 
liberal, if not very generous, todothis. The 
assumption is that he is the bread-winner, 
and that all the family income is earned by 
him; but even then, by her labours in house- 
keeping, looking after his wardrobe, nursing 
and educating the children, and providing 
the household with food, she has done her 
full share towards the family prosperity; if 
she has not earned money she has saved it; 
if she has not been paid wages she has ob- 
viated the necessity of his paying wages to 
another person to do her work. Take the 
condition of the normal household, where 
the husband spends the whole of the day in 
earning their substance, and the wife the 
whole of the day, and sometimes half the 
night, in these housewifely duties. Is not 
she a producer as well as the husband, and 
has not she a fair claim to the half of their 
income? And yet how few men think of 
consulting their wives on the use that shall 
be made of their incume, or if they do, it is 
with a sense of being very condescending 
and generous, not of doing justice. In 
many Cases the injustice is still more flag- 
rant, for the wife, like the poor bear and fox, 
has contributed her direct share to the hunt- 
ing, and then must take thankfully and with 
a sense of obligation the share, little or 
much, which the lion assigns her. 

The oft-repeated term of ‘‘woman’s 
sphere” belongs to this doctrine of magnan- 
imity. Woman’s sphere was confined to 
the gynceum in Pericles’ Athens, to a few 
dark rooms of the Zenana in India, to the 
housekeeping circleand the round of domes- 
tic duties in modern Europe. Sheis ‘‘allow- 
ed” a little freedom in England, that is to 
say the radius of her circle is a little more 
extended; but the circle is still defined by 
man. What is right and suitable for 4 
woman to do, is, not what she thinks suil- 
able for herself, but what he thinks she 
ought todo. Nobody ever thinks of defin- 
ing a man’s sphere, for the simple reason 
that no superior or more powerful order of 
beings has interfered with him. His ‘‘sphere” 
is to do whetever he is able to do. Her 
“sphere” is to do what he wishes her to do. 

To a certain extent this monopoly of 
rights was intelligible, though not excusable, 
in savage times. The lion, if he did kill the 
bear, and half starved the fox, would pro- 
bably have defended them against the at- 
tacks of any other beast; and while man was 
the absolute defender of woman there was 
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gome pretence of justice in his being absolute 
tyrant as well: but the whole worth of the 

resent organisation of society is to abolish 
the monopoly of physical force and establish 
the right of the weaker individual to fair 
play. In some countries men still dictate 
to men what certain castes or families shall 
work at; in England they only dictate to 
women, In the East despots still tax their 
subjects without their consent, and magna- 
pimously give alms to the impoverished 
beggars: io Eugland they only confiscate a 
woman's money for a government in which 
she has no share, and magnanimously con- 
cede such small portions of protection or 
jmmunities as they think will be good for 
her. 

One day the late Mr. Edwin Hill, brother 
of Sir Rowland, and of Matthew Davenport 
Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, over- 
beard two school-boys quarrelling about a 
toad they had found. ‘He's mine, and he 
shall hop here,” said one. ‘‘No, he’s mine, 
peshall go there,” was the reply. ‘‘Gently, 
poys,” said Mr. Hill, “he is neither your 
toad, nor yours; he’s his own toad.” This 
pit of practical justice and fair dealing often 
comes into my mind when I hear men dis- 
cussing What women shail be allowed to 
go, or whether they are fit for this or would 
pot be injured by the other. Women ‘‘are 
their own toads,” and have amoral claim to 
use their own judgment about their actions, 
and to enjoy fair-play without preconcep- 
tion, “protection,” or monopoly. — Hag- 
lishwoman’s Review. 
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A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 





When Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured 
in Albion, Michigan, recently, at the close 
of the lecture an elderly, white-haired wo- 
man approached her, with the following in 
quiry: 

“Do you remember writiog a letter for 
John-—,of the 12th Michigan Voluateers, 
when he lay dying in the Overton Hospital 
at Memphis, during the spring of 1863, and 
of completing the letter to his wife and 
mother after he bad died?” 

Mrs. Livermore replied that she wrote so 
many letters during the war, under similar 
circumstances, that she could not recall any 
particular case. 

The woman drew a letter from her pock- 
et, that had been turn into pieces in the 
folds of the note and was then stitched to 
gether with fine sewing cotton. 

“Do you remember this 
asked. 

Mrs. Livermore recognized her penman- 
ship and admitted her authorship to the let 
ter. The first four pages were written to 
his wife and mother, at the dictation of a 
young soldier who had been shot through 
the lungs, and was dying of the wound. 
Then she had completed the letter by the 
addition of three pages written by herself, 
beside the dead husband and son, in which 
she sought to comfort the lonely and be- 
reaved relatives. 

“I thought my daughter-in-law and I would 
have died when we heard that John was 
dead, but for this letter,” said the worn aud 
weary-louking woman. ‘It comforted us 
both, and by-and-by, when we heard of oth- 
er women similarly afflicted, we sent them 
the letter to read, tiil it was torn into piec- 
es. Then we sewed the pieces together and 
made copies of the letter, which we sent to 
those of our acquaintances whom the war 
bereft. 

“But Annie,my son's wife, never got over 
John’s death. She kept about, and worked 
and went to church, but the life had gone 
out of her. Hight years ago she died of gas- 
tric fever. One day a little before her death 
she said, ‘‘Mother, if you ever find Mrs, 
Livermore, or hear of her, I wish you 
would give her my wedding riog, which 
has never been off my finger since John put 
it there, and which will not be taken off till 
Iam dead. Ask her to wear it for John’s 
sake and mine, and tell her my dying re- 
quest,” 

“Llive eight miles from here,” continued 
the woman, ‘‘and when I read in the papers 
that you were to jecture here to night, 1 de- 
cided to drive over and give you the ring, 
if you will accept it.” 

Deeply affected by this touching narra- 
tive, not a particulur of which is she able 
to recall, Mrs. Livermore extended her 
hand,and the widuwed and childless wo- 
man put the ring on her finger, with a fer- 
vently uttered benediction. 


letter?” she 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The proposed ladies’ day of the Boston 
club at the Hotel Pemberton has been aban- 
doned. 

The daughters of the Prince of Wales 
Wear wash prints for morning and white 
Muslin for evening toilet in summer, and 
Plain gray serge for day dress in winter. 


The New York Free Trade Club intends 
to represent the tariff reform interests before 
the tariff commission, and has engaged 
counsel to prepare the cases. 


The supreme court of Connecticut having 
admittel a woman to the bar, the New 
Haven Register congratulates it on “‘striking 


another chain from the tender limbs of wo- 
Man.” 


It is said that a palace car is being built 
at Sacramento for the wife of Leland San- 
ford, of the Central Pacific Railroad, which 
is to cost $25,000 or $30,000. If so, itis a 
shameful waste of money. 

Application has been made to the pro- 
grafime committee of the Battle Ground 
Camp Meeting, to the same committee of 
the Acton Meeting, fora session to be de- 
voted to discussing the the mural bearings 
of woman suffrage. 


Even an American woman can learn 
something from the Chinese Jaundryman. 
Look at his feet, at the soft shoes he wears 
at the ironing tab'e, and, for that matter, 
everywhere. The German felt-soled slip- 
pers come the nearest to it. 


The mortality among Methodist bishops 
has been great during the last few years. 
Kingsley, Thomson, Baker, Ames, James, 
Gilbert Haven, E. O. Haven and Scott have 
all died recently. Of the survivors, Foss, 
Foster and Bowman have recently been near 
death. 


John C. Hamilton, son of Alexander 
Hamilton, died at Long Branch, July 25, ut 
the age of 90. He was born at Philadelphia 
during his father’s term as secretary of the 
treasury and was 12 years old when bis fath- 
er was killed in the duel with Aaron 
Burr. 


The secretary of the Harvard ‘‘Annex” 
learns that at least two persons now prepa- 
ring their wills have included in them gen- 
erous bequests to help the cause of the edu- 
cation of women at Cambridge, and that 
offers of money for immediate use have also 
been made. 


Edward Pumphrey of Indianapolis has 
made a solemn vow never to vote until he 
can pitin his ballot between those of his 
mother and sister, who, he says, are better 
qualitied to exercise the right of suffrage 
than he, a statement which nobody is like- 
ly to dispute, even if they are both idiots. — 
Manchester Mirror. 


The Connecticut Supreme Court of Er- 
rors bas decided that sex is no bar to ad- 
mission to practice as attorneys. Miss Ma- 
ry Hall of Hartford has passed a satisfacto- 
ry examination in the knowledge of law, 
and the court below reserved the question 
of her eligibility for the opinion of the 
higher court. 


It has been decided that the remains of 
Miss Fanny Parnell shall be taken to Tren- 
ton on Monday morniog and placed in a re 
ceiving vault, there to remain until arrange 
ments can be made to convey the remains 
to Boston for interment. Her death has 
cast a gloom over our city, and friends of 
the cause of Ireland fee] that they have 
lust in her a true friend. 

Mr. Conkling announces, with his usual 
display of ponderous rhetoric, that all his 
sympathies are on the side of the man who 
labors in any partnership between capital 
and labor. This sounds well coming from 
the counsel for the rich corporations that 
have put an embargo upen the shipment of 
railroad freight from New York, rather 
than pay the freight handlers twenty cents 
ao hour. 

Some plan should be devised at once so 
that the reproach of purtisan injustice in 
deciding between the claims of two men de. 
sirous of representing the same constituen- 
cy in Congress might never be heard of 
again. While no plan creating a new tribu- 
nal for the decision of these cases is feasible, 
since it would involve an amendment of the 
constitution, the facts in the case might be 
ascertained by a United States court and re 
ported to Congress, together, perhaps with 
the State law applicable to the circumstin- 
ces, each House subsequently, uoder the 
constitution in each sit as ‘‘the 
judge of the election returns and qualific 1- 
tions” of its own members. 


case, to 


Last week a noisy, swearing crowd of 
haif-drunken gambiers, thieves, burglars, 
cut-throats, and rascals of every grade, 
thronged the doors of Madison Square Gar- 
den to see two notorious prize-figbters try- 
ing to pummel each other to death—an is- 
sue which, unfortunately for the social wel- 
fare, is never quite reached in these encoun- 
ters. In this casea large force of police 
were present to protect these brutes and os- 
tensibly to prevent the fully 10,000 unsav- 
ory spectators from hand-to-hand fights on 
their own account. Surely nothing more 
should be said derogatury to Spanish bull- 
fights, so long as such horrible spectacles as 
would disgrace Dahomey are possible in an 
American city. 

What do you think the beautiful word 
“‘wife” comes from? Lt is the great word in 
which the English and Latin languages con- 
quered the French and Greek. I hope the 
French will some dayget a word for it instead 
of that femme. But what do you think it 
comes from? The great value of the Sixon 
words is that they mean something. Wife 
means‘‘weaver.” You must either be house- 
wives or house-moths,remember that. In the 
deep sense, you mnst either weave men’s 
fortunes aud embroider them, or feed upon 
and bring them to decay. Wherever atrue 
wife comes, home is always around her. 
The stars may be over his head, the glow- 
worm in the night's cold grass may be the 





and for a noble woman it stretches far 
around her, better than houses ceiled with 
cedar or painted with vermilion—shedding 
its quiet ilght for those who else are home- 
less. —Rn skin, 


HUMOROUS. 
One who claims to know what he is talk- 
ing about seis forth the degrees of mining 


speculation as follows: Positive, mine; 
comparative, miner; superlative,minus, 


**Pa,” asked little Blodgers of his parent, 
‘‘what is paper made of?” ‘Lees!” roared 
the elder Blodgers, who is running for 
office, ‘*Lies! Lufernal, outrageous, villin- 
ous lies!” And the innocent boy wrote it 
down that way in bis composition. 








The Irishman bad a correct appreciation 
of the fitness of things who, being asked by 
the judge when he applied for a license to 
sell whiskey, if he was of good moral char- 
acter, replied: ‘‘Faith, yer honor, I don’t 
see the necessity of a good moral character 
to sell whiskey!” 


A jolly looking German was quietly 
walking down the street when he was ap- 
proached by a man who said: ‘Hello. 
Joe! What are you doing here?” Tue old 
mun looked and said: “‘But I am not here 
at all.” ‘Not here?” said the man. ‘* What 
do you mean by that?” ‘Vell, now, you 
see my name is not Joe, and sv how could 
I be here? You must mean some other 
man.” 

It is told that an old Baptist parson, fa- 
mous in Virginia, once visited a plantation 
where the darkey who met him at the gate 
asked him which barn he would have his 
horse putin. ‘‘Have you two barns?” ask- 
ed the doctor. ‘‘Yes, sab,” replied the 
darkey: ‘“‘dar’s de ole barn, and Mas’r 
Wales has jes built anew one.” ‘Where 
do you usually put the horses of clergymen 
who come to see your master?” ‘Well, 
sah, if dey’s Methodis’s or Baptis’s, we gen’ 
ally puts ‘em in de ole barn; but, if dey’s 
’Piscopals, we puts ’emin de new one,” 
“Well, Bob, you can put my horse in the 
new barn: I'm a Baptist, but my horse is 
an Episcopalian.” 





Kinp ietters from all the States give 
grat-ful praise for Healy’s Tonic Pills or 
Cordial. See advertisement on this page. 


Regular Physicians have proved Cerua- 
LINE the best medicine extant for Sick, 
Nervous, and Bilious Headache. 


TO MOTHERS. — 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera lofantum can 
be +topped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of trem from diseases of the digestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wi-e when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase tne quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a yreater tax for you and your chiid to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, anu no cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain 
ing three months they are in fever avout one half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec 
tion from one cow's milk, unless they are spxyed, or 
even from two cows, uulkss tbey are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactnred food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Kor“ in and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than tbe 
wheat it is made fro a. This increased per cent. of 
starch hus Causeu the death of many infant~. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif 
teen to thirty minutes to transform etarch iuto sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult. Confirmed by the re 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that ae, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different iengths 








of time to transform it into sugar. From the 
Potato. 2 to 4 hours, 
) a 134 to 2 hours, 
Wheat.. 44 to 1 hour. 
Barley..... 10 to 15 minutes. 
Oats... 5 to T minutes. 
Ry@ coccccccces eseseee 3 to 6 Minutes, 
Maize or corn........ 2 to 3 minnies, 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for tuture disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infants must serve two 
p irposes and consist of two classes of constituents, 
First, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufticient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish enflicient for the system for the growing 
wants. If not, the infant most perish. The sameif 
the infant is not furnished with food that will fur- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitab.e temperature and the functions of the or- 
guns, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob 


MEVICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M. ‘8 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W, TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 
formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 
AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening withuut extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDEN VE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, | 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and py inhala 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervone 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder tronble, Gravel, Painfal Micturition 
Incontinence, Bilious Calic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are @ specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course wil! cure Khen- 
matism, Neuraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order, Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as thev are the only >. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose, Syringes and 
madser Urinals can be ootained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . — Weymouth, 








Or the same Formula as a Liquid, 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Otfers positive and permanent reltet for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an expecta! heal- 
ing influence upon the femate system. During #ix- 
teen years. thousands of ladies have been cured hy 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: “I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy's Conic Pills.” Send for 
pamphlet. Leiters with —- answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on receipt of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 ner bottle; six bottles, 
$5.00, Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 


Place, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 
4 peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in right- 
y adjasted proportions the ele- 

eS ABBY ments 7 sustain eee = and 
fi Semnerves. It removes all obstruc- 
SEN TAIGR.E CO. tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 

wwe cr, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieepleseness, and Nervous 
Proctration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
bie, and the weary ofall classes. Send fur proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 18 
Temple Place, Boston, Muss. 










MANURSCTURED 





A Serial Story of power and pathos, i lustre - 
tive of many phases of woman's life and labor; by 
Virginia A. Betts. 

Cuis Serial, worth every thought’ul woman's read 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record ‘and enconr- 
agement of woman’s work. Sup-caiprion—$1.5) a 
year, single numbers 15cents. Address, 

WOMAN AC WORK. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





tained from the albaminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrate-. 

Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and f+d wit, one half the usual qnantity of 
miik wil nourish the child equal to those nourish a 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so wel! nour- 


has been known to cccur, nora life lost from cxol- 
era infantum when used by a pbysician. 
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I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 


To the nursing mother it is an invalaable aid in 
supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway,of Portiand, writes us that “last 
season was the first he hax had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantam, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he a it to all other foods." 

We can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as -uccessful in saving infants 
when reduced "y, dis ase so low that they refused all 
food ar d their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the essay given by the City 
of Brnasels to all mothers. and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Braseels. 

Ask your drugvist for it, or write to us d:rect; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Eesays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 10z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 


$5 





tr day at home- Samples worth 
free. Address Stinsow & Co. 





fire at his feet, but home is where she is, 


33,19 $20 


ished that take it that not a case of cholerainfantum | 
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23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fr: 


prices. Ladiee’ Toilet Room attached. 


nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Al) the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 


DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial dispositjon, large sympathies, and strong 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 

He has had under his treatmgnt during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguis®ed .n the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country, 

Dr. Khedes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Beteper, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment, 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, i.s 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was poalaneed. and made more comfortable by 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were rectored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot, Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr. 
Ruopves, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
pontes room, In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him inally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tire facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to De. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1ILLtaM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco 

Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be piaced 
under De. Runones’ care and treatment, after bemg 
given up as incurable by many ofour most prominent 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dx, Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dk. Ruopgs’ successtul 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific 

If you a-« afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh dx. Ruopes, at Temple Place Boston, 
Mass.,ana try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES, 
Classica), Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priy- 
lleges. 
The lectures of the yeur begin in October and 
continue to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded conrse. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four yeors’ course is esta) lished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Snrgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medica! Colle, the 
first school ever established for the medieal c 'ncation 
of women, was, !n 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
anited with Boston University School of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


i. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





’ ° ef ° 

Woman's Medical College® Chicago 

The annual session commences about the firet 
Tuesday in Octonder, and continues 21 weeks. Sprip 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
werka. 

he requirements for admission, the couree on 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons c Heges. 

Prof Wm. t. Byford, A. M.. M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretar’. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thareday,Oct. 
{ 1882, in the new college building.* Clinica) in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, ard Orthopaedic Hoepi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Qnizzes are free (except fur ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to al! matriculates 
of the year. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Col ege Ave. and 2st St.. Pain 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The bust of all books on wowan’s daties,"says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 











Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


PHOTOGRAPH 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay's, 





tioner~, 





Wholesale and Retail, 


STUDENTS’ | centeonch and upwards.” 


Sta 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 





ALBUMS 
a week in your own town. 


Terms and 5$ 
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THE CAUSE IN KENTUCKY. 


Mrs. Lizzie D. Fyler, writing of the gains 
in Kentucky, says: 


At the close of the convention of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, at 
Louisville, the first society in Kentucky was 
formed. Although but a few months old, 
it has already become a power for good, as 
the following bills which were before the 
‘State Legislature will show. - 

1. A property rights bill, giving married 
‘women the right to own real and personal 
property obtaingd by descent, gift, purchase, 
or her own earnings; and to manage, sell, 
convey and dispose of the same, by will or 
otherwise, tothe extent, and in the manner 
permitted the husband in property belonging 
tohim. To give tothe husband the same 
interest in the lands of the deceased wife 
that the wife now has in the lands of the 
deceased husband, and permitting a married 
woman to sue and make contracts the same 
as an unmarried woman. 

2. A bill to confer upon the wife equal 
‘right to her infant children’s person and 
property with the husband. 

8. A bill to authorize the employment of 
women physicians in the Insane Asylum, 
and as members of boards of visitors in all 
charitable and penal institutions where 
‘women compose part of their inmates. 

4. A bill granting the right to practice 
‘Jaw in the courts of the State, subject to 
no other requirements than men. 

5. A bill requiring that women be paid 
the same wages as men for the same work 
in public institutions, 

. A bill conferring upon women the 
franchise in presidential and municipal 
affairs. 

That these bills have been well received, 
and the property rights bill adopted, adds 
another evidence of the truth of the argu- 

‘ment that however kind may be man’s iv- 
tention toward woman he can never deal 
justly by her until she is allowed a voice in 
making the laws to which she must submit. 

No one doubts the chivalry of the gentle- 
men of Kentucky, and yet upon their statute 
books the old barbaric English laws for 
women have remained unmodified, until 
women converted to the new creed of ‘‘un- 
iversal freedom,” have in the name of jus- 
‘tice demanded that,as representatives of the 
nineteenth century, they should no longer 
be bound by a code of lnws, cruel and un- 
just even in the darkness of the sixteenth 
century which gave them birth. 

While we rejoice over the good accom- 
plished in a few months by the brave daugh- 
ters of Kentucky, we are led back forty 
‘years toa time when the pioneers in wo- 
*man’s emancipation dared to assert their 
individuality, and demanded the rights ot 
human beings. The church which had so 
jong held woman in bondage, arose in her 
might and denounced the new movement as 
the work of the evil one, and ordered the 
‘brave women who saw a vision they saw 
‘not, back to their household drudgery, to 
ignorance and darkness, ‘‘their God-given 
sphere.” A power higher than man’s 
had called them to a great work, and from 
that neither threats nor terrors should drive 
‘them. In forty years how has that work 
‘progressed! Instead of the household 
drudge, ignorant of the laws of life and 
health, we have the wise and thoughtful 
mother with her babe clothed and fed with 
an enlightened regard for health, and no 
longer with a blind devotion to beauty. 

To these forty years of labor the women 
of to-day owe the victories which are so 
surely hastening on the time when our be- 

‘loved country shall become in truth the 

‘land of the free,” as it has ever been the 

‘thome of the brave.” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Leons. Round Robin Series. Osgood & 

Co., Boston. Price $1.00. 

This is decidedly the weakest of the 
Rouud Robin Series. It is a mild type of 
New York Ledger story, morally harmless, 
but without naturalness, probability, or lit- 
erary merit. 


Asse Constantine. By Ludovic Halévey. 
Translated by Emily H. Hazen. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, N. Y. For Sale by Clarke 

& Carruth, 340 Washington street, Boston. 


Price 60 cents. 

This is a rather pretty French story. I; 
tells how two beautiful American sisters, 
one married, the other single, and both fab 
ulously wealthy, came to live on’a country 
estate in France; how they enchanted the 
good old parish priest, the Abbé Constan- 
tine, by supplying bim lavishly with mon- 
ey for his poor, and how they jointly be- 
‘witched the priest’s godson,a brave, simple- 

‘hearted young officer, with their 
“beauty and their kindness. The sis- 
‘ters are both so charming and so much 
alike that the young man is for some 
time at a loss which to fall in love with, but 
‘finally by good fortune loses his heart to the 
unmarried one. The young lady perceives 
and returns his attachment, and, divining 
that it is her money which keeps him from 
an avowal, courageously proposes to him 
therself. The author seems to fancy that 
such a mode of procedure is not uncommon 
among American women, for iv the course 
of the story the married sister, in the most 
‘anembarrassed manner possible, gives an 
account of how she proposed to her hus- 
band, who likewise had been afraid of her 
millions. 


Lavy Bgavty; or, Charming to Her Latest 
Day. By Alan Muir, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. For sale by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Boston. 

We conceived an unfavorable opinion of 
this book before we began it. From its 
title and the aspect of its covers, we expect. 
ed to find it a mass of wearisome twaddle. 
Wewere further prejudiced against it by 
finding on one of the opening pages a scorn- 


ing woman, that talked of female suffrage 
and the higher education of woman.” On 
perusal, however, ‘‘Lady Beauty” turns 
out to be no mass of twaddle, but the live- 
liest, spiciest, most amusing little story we 
have seen this many a day—instructive 
withal, though the moral conveyed by it is 
perhaps not of the highest character. There 
is a vein of feeling in the book mingled 
with the wit, or rather alternating with it, 
and a certain quaintness about the narra 
tive which gives it the finishing charm. 

The author avowedly writes for the in- 
struction of women, He has known an 
ideal woman, a perfect and ultimate ‘‘Lady 
Beauty; and her he aims to depict, for 
the admiratiou and imitation of her sex. 
He strives to impress upon all women that 
they can be like Sophia Temple if they 
will, and that then they need never count 
gray hairs nor dread wrinkles and crows’ 
feet, for they will be ‘‘charming to their 
latest day.” 

This paragon is the youngest of three 
beautiful sisters, daughters of a merry, 
keen witted, worldly little widow, who is 
the best-drawn character in the book. The 
smart and vivacious old lady marries her 
first two daughters to her mind. The book- 
ish Caroline and the pretminently beautiful 
Sybil both marry money, but the angelic 
Sophia resists her mother’s clever and de- 
termined persecution, and remains true to a 
penniless lover who at last opportunely in- 
herite a fortune, thus making all smooth. 
The love-affairs of the widow and her 
daughters form the subject-matter of the 
book, which is touching in spots, but ex- 
cruciatingly funny in the main. The author 
does not forget his object of holding up a 
shining example to women. He gives 
them, incidentally, an awful warning in the 
fate of Sophia’s sisters. Caroline, relying 
wholly on her cleverness to make her pleas 
ing, goes from badglo worse, and finally be- 
comes a woman's rights lecturer—evidently, 
in the author's estimation, a melancholy 
ending of a once charming girl. Sybil, re- 
lying wholly on ber beauty, finds all her 
attractions vanish when that decays, and be- 
comes a ridiculous superannuated belle. 
Sophia, who has diligently cultivated the 
art of pleasing, remains ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,” adored by her husband, 
and so delightful in society that, even when 
she is a silver-haired old lady, the room 
grows darker as she quits it. ‘‘Somehow, 
one always went away from that drawipg- 
room with a more cheerful heart, with no- 
bler views and hopes of human life, with a 
touch of refinement caught from Sophia.” 

One blunder the author has made. The 
women, he says, did not like ‘‘Lady Beau 
ty” as well as the men did. Now, all ex- 
perience concurs in the advice, ‘‘Beware of 
the woman whom other women do not 
like.” The woman who is less popular 
among women than among men is never 
the highest type of woman. The man whom 
other men do not respect is seldom worth 
of respect, however much he may be ad- 
mired by the ladies. Each Huuse is the 
best judge of the qualifications of its own 
members. If Sophia Temple had been the 
entirely lovely creature, within and with- 
out, that the author means to represent her, 
she would have been as generally loved by 
women as by men. 

The underlying fallacy, the bit of low- 
mindedness whict mars our pleasure in an 
otherwise charming little story. is the ever- 
present assumption that the raison d'étre of 
women is to please men. This comes out 
strikingly in Sophia’s ‘* Beauty-rules,” 
which are given at the end of the book. 
The last rule is good, however, and we 
commend it to all women: “In all things 
let a woman ask what will please the men 
of sense before she asks what will please 
the men of fashion.” ‘‘You see,” says So- 
phia, “if a woman lives for the commenda- 
tion of men of fashion, she will, if pretty, 
piquant, or what not, havea reign of ten 
years. Butif she remembers that she has 
charms of mind and character and taste, as 
well as charms of figure and complexion, 
the men of sense will follow her for half a 
century; and in the long run the men of 
fashion will be led by the men of sense.” 

A. 8. B. 


Henny D. Tyorgav. By Frank 8. San- 
born. American Men of Letters Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price 
1.25. 
This admirable biography of a man of 
rare and peculiar genius is a genuine contri- 
bution to Americaa literature. It is a book 
which could have been written only by a 
person who was at once familiar with Thor- 
eau, his associates and surroundings, and 
yet so far removed from them by differ- 
ence of age and character as to be able to 
look at them with the eye of acritic. No 
one could have written the book so well 
who had not been personatly familiar with 
Thoreau, Emerson, Channing, Alcott, Haw- 
thorne, Ripley, Margaret Fuller, Horace 
Greeley, etc. And noone of those we have 
named could have done it, because they 
were all contemporaries of Thoreau, and 
most of them older than he, while Mr. San- 
born has survived them all, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Alcott, and belongs to a young- 
er generation. He is himself devoted to 
literature. He is also a resident of Concord 
and familiar with its traditions. The re- 
sult is a book which smacks of the soil. 
Mr. Sanborn knew and admired and sympa- 
thized with Thoreau, and with the society 


‘to which he belonged, and with the move- 


ment of thought of which he wasa repre- 
sentative. Yet the biography cannot be 
said to idealize these unduly. There is no 
tone of adulation, It is a shrewd, kindly, 
appreciative, yet half bumorous glimpse, 
which Mr. Sanborn gives us of Thoreau and 
his environment. 

In the excellent portrait of Thoreau which 





ful reference to a ‘‘spare, aggressive-look- 


precedes the narrative, we note the mingled 


French and Anglo-Saxon features and ex- 
pression, which were indicative of his char- 
acter. The sketch of his ancestors and rel- 
atives is interesting. The description of 
Concord jite is quaintand vivid. The lack 
of purely personal interest which we cannot 
but feel in a man who, like Thoreau, was in 
his life almost a hermit and more in sympa- 
thy with nature than with men, is relieved 
by the skillful interweaving of other lives 
and characters. The result is a graphic 
presentation of some of the best types of 
New England character of fifty years ago— 
a character which has already faded out in 
the two generations which have followed. 
Such persons as old Dr, Heywood and his 
successer Dr. Ripley, Samuel Hoar, Sr., 
Miss Mary Emerson (aunt of Ralph Waldo) 
Joseph Hosmer, Gershom Barrett, etc., are 
well worth commemoration. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following delicious anecdote of 
Miss Emerson: 


I recollect Mrs. Thoreau (mother of Hen- 
ry) as a handsome, high-spirited woman, 
half a head taller than her husband, accom- 
plished after the manner of those days, with 
a voice of remarkable power and sweetness 
in singing. She was fond of dress, and had 
a weakvess, not uncommon in her day, for 
ribbons, which her austere friend Miss 
Mary Emerson once endeavored to rebuke 
ina manner of her own. In 1857, when 
Mrs, Thoreau was seventy years old, and 
Miss Emerson eighty-four, the younger lady 
called on the older in Concord, wearing 
bonnet-ribbons of a good length and of a 
bright co!or—perhaps yellow. During the 
call, in which Henry Thoreau was the sub- 
ject of conversation, Miss Emerson kept 
her eyes shut. As Mrs. Thoreau and her 
daughter rose to go, the little old lady said: 
‘Perhaps you noticed, Mrs. Thoreau, that I 
closed my eyes during your call. 1 did so 
because I did not wish to look on the rib- 
bons you are wearing, so unsuitable for a 
child of God and a person of your years.” 


In the midst of the rural but cultivated 
community of Concord—a New England 
country town—Henry D. Thoreau was born, 
in July, 1817. The house is thus described 
by his friend, Ellery Channing: 


It was a perfect piece of our old New- 
Englani style of building, with its gray, 
unpaioted boards, and its grassy, unfenced 
door-yard. The house is somewhat isolate 
and removed from thoroughfares; ou the 
Virginia road, an old-fashioned, winding, 
at length deserted pathway, the more smil 
ing for its forked orchards, tumbling walls 
and mossy banks. About it are pleasant 
sunny meadows, deep with their beds of 
peat, so cheery with its homely, hearth-like 
fragrance; and in front runs a constant 
stream through the center of that great tract 
sometimes called ‘‘Bedford Levels,” 

A shrinking from society anda keen sym- 
pathy with nature have always been char- 
acteristic of American poets. We find it 
alike in Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Chan- 
ning and Thoreau. May it not be explain- 
ed by the first impressions derived from the 
isolated life of the secluded New England 
farm-house? It is less conspicuous in Long- 
fellow and Holmes, but they were born in 
cities. 

As Thoreau grew older, and fol!owed the 
bent of his genius, we arestruck moat of all 
by his absolute fidelity to himself. He 
lived in the woods and fields like an Indian, 
yet he graduated at Harvard. He livedina 
worldof abstractions. Books were his in- 
timate friends, yet animals and trees and 
flowers were his most cherished compan- 
ions. His hermit life in a hut on the mar- 
gin of Walden Pond, his voluntary impris- 
onment for refusal to pay his poll-tax, his 
repudiation of conventional obligations—all 
grew out of the philosuphy which made 
him once declare that ‘‘any man more right 
than his neighbor constitutes a majority of 
one already.” And again: ‘‘If one honest 
man ceasing to hold slaves were actually to 
withdraw from this companionship, and be 
locked up in county jail therefor, it would 
be the abolition of slavery in America.” 
That was said before John Brown. 


This high moral impulse never deserted 
Thoreau. He was essentially an idealist 
and a mystic. In a little poem called 
“The Pilgrims,” he says: 


When I have slumbered 
I have heard sounds 
As of travellers passing 
These my grounds. 


"Twas a sweet music 
Wafted them by, 

I could not teil 
If afar off or nigh. 


Unless I dreamed it 
This was of yore; 
I never told it 
To mortal before. 


Never remembered 
But ia my dreams, 

What to me waking 
A miracle seems. 


And 50, this strange, shy, self-pussessed, 
simple-hearted man of genius lived his quiet, 
apparently uneventful life, reducing his 
wants to the minimum of simplicity,—the 
richest ard most independent man in Con- 
cord. In 1860 he took the fatal cold which 
ended his life prematurely, and faded out 
of existence in May 1862, during the first 
uproar of the great civil war,—an uproar 
which, like the voice heard by Macbeth, 
said to American men and women, “Sleep 
no more,” and ushered in an era of physical 
and mental activities in which the trans- 
cendental movement and Thoreau were alike 





for a time forgotten. H. B. B. 
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Ladies—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresees. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, bat keep the ba-que down in the 

roper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 

amilton place, opp. Park St. Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 


~ Florence Kolttiag Silk.—Send 3 "cent 
stamp for samples. Nonotuck Silk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 
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AND CARVED FRAMES, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


~ Entertaining Companions 


At the Seaside or among the Mountains. 


“BIRD BOLTS :” 


Shot on the Wing. By FRANCIS TIFFANY. 
Square 18mo. cloth, 75 cente. 


This little vo'ume contains thirty-three short, 
spicy essays on a variety of topics, ranging from 
“The Philosophy of the Kitten” to ‘*Phe Ugiiness of 
the Individual.” They are witty, genial, entertain- 
ing, and something more; for Mr. ‘Tiffany's end is 
not merely to amuse. His kindly satire always 
brings home some bit of practical wisdom, some 
helpfal truth; and, after the reader has laughed hear- 
tily at the humor and absurdity, he is constralned to 
admit tnat “there isa good deal in that, after all’ 
It# snggestiveness makes it just the book to read 
aloud to alittle group of friends,on the rocks or 
under the trees, where it is desirable to mix talking 
with reading in equal parts. 


PAUL DREIFUSS: 


His Holiday Abroad. By JOHN W. ALLEN, JR., 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A delightful summer book of foreign travel, con. 
taining the observations and reflections of an old 
European traveler, with glimpses of the familiar life 
of an art student in Paris, discussions of recent 
French politics, etc. Toa rare power of close obser- 
vation, Mr. Allen adds the gift of felicitous expres- 
sion; and his vast fund of literary, artistic, and sci- 
per knowledge makes his very discursiveness at- 
tractive. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. 


A Poem in Four Sermons. By W. C. GANNETT. 
Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges. Price 50 
cents. Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt. Price 


INLAID EASELS, 





$1.00. 

“This is an exqnisite volume, every line of which 
emits a delicious fragrance. It contains four ser- 
mons that are true poems, filled with rich truth, com. 
forting, instructin’, and at the same time charming 
the spirit of the reader by the felicity and beanty of 
expression, Each topic in turn, ‘Treasures of the 
Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ ‘The Harvest Se- 
cret,’ isthe doorway to a palace of beauty, through 
which one goes with a sense of gratitude to him 
who thus points out the undiecovered giories within 
the reach of all. This book will make a choice pres- 
ent for one who appreciates the beauties in common 
things. The seasons will grow richer®y its perusal,”’ 
—Christian Union. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 
By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 16mo, gilt top. $ .00. 


“A religious book that satisfies alike the intellect, 
the heart, and the conscience."’ The beauty of Mr. 
Merriam’s thought, as well ae his charming literary 
style, and, above all, his evident sincerit, and de- 
votedness, make this book a most delightful com- 
panion for the quiet hours of the summer."’ 


Any of above books mailed promptly to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


GEORGE H. Ellis, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Buston, 


“Americal School Institute,” 


Established 18565, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“THE GOLDEN RULE,” 
“THE CHURCH MIRROR,’ 
CONSOLIDATION, 











The publishers of the GoLpen Rute having pur- 
chased the Chvrch Mirror, the latter will be discon. 
tinued and consolidated with the GoLpEN RuLe in 


July. 

The actual average circulation of the Mirror for 
the past year was something over 5,000 copies. (See 
Rowell’s Directory, page 161. 

For GoLpen RULE, see Ayer’s Dizectory, pages 334 
and 633; and Hubbard's Directory, pages 451 and 
838. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
$1.50 an inch of 12 lines, 


Large or long-time advertisements will be taken 
at lower rates. 

Advertisements taken direct, or through any re- 
liab's agency. 

Sample paper sent on application. 

We claim that the GoLtpen Rute isa paying me- 
dium for legitimate adv. rtisemente. Huambuys are 
not knowingly inserted inthe GoLpen RULE aS any 


price. 
Advertisements must be received Tuesday for in- 
seriion. 
Send for an estimate. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 
25 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT of 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.60 a year in advance; 16 Cents a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive field of ite 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-honored command: ‘ Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a story of 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman's lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“Tbe Teach«r’s Desk,’’ “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and “Uur World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, ali reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome. 
No effort will be spared to make Woman aT Work 
the best publication of its class, 


Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West s+, 


Attends personally to the testing of the E 

the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr reel 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurate) 
—- oe of charge. A full line of euperieg 
Spectacles and Eyeylz+ses always on hand a ‘A80n 
able prices. *< 


- JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'s~ 


Beef. WINE AND IRON 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co,, 
504 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford Street ty 


DRESS ‘A. T. Foca, 


REFORM | § Hamilton Place, 

tl Al] Boston, Mace. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 

Soden St,, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 
9 of references given as to style and quality of 
work. 


Stylographic Pens, — 





Livermore 66 ceeeeeeeesee OL,T§ 
Cross Pen Cao, ** seececcoreeses 2,00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium...... ... +. 4.00 


All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounte, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


‘Danner Revolving Bookcase 





The only peri: uc vice for combining the smallest 
‘pace with the greatest convenience in shelvio 
booke. Now offered at prices so ‘ow that three hun 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra: 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE, SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST, 


A. IB Bccssiste ohn. - —— 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original featnres peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
es superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars, sent 

ree. 
FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue % 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College.and 
the Hospital and D.spensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by avy 
other school In sadition, the large dai y clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (weekly) are open for all sto- 
dente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. WV. City. 
SCISSORS wii a. 
you wait. by expe- 
rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street. 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. For circulars 
+4 or further information addvess 
W. D. BORKES, M. D , Dean, 
152 W. Madison +t. 
caer 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical Schodl. 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School forboys and girls, will begin Wednerday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Maes. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Poverkerrsir, N. ¥. A complete college course 
for women, with Schoolsof Painting and Music, &0! 
@ preparatory d: partment, Catalogues sent. 
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